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As his lordship marched proudly by I pressed 


the button 


MOOSE HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. 


BURT 


As far as the eye could 
blanket of spruce and hemlock 
stretched toward the horizon. Multitudes 
of tiny waterways shaped their courses to- 


reach a great 


green 


ward lakes where scarce white man had 
trod. It was the forest primeval and rightly 
named. Here the lordly moose reigns, con- 


tent to remain in such simple grandeur and 
courting no interference from man or beast. 

Four hundred miles of rail brought the 
author to the end of the route. Forty miles 


of lake navigation and I was safely landed at 
the Northeast Carry of New England’s larg 





JONES. 


Moose 
head, which the state of Maine is proud to 
call her own. To fill one’s lungs with the 
pure forest air, to paddle slowly down those 
placid streams awaiting, with breathless pa 
tience, the possibilities that are in store for 
the camera hunter around each sharp bend. 

Now the stream seems to widen and a 
lake of a quarter-mile diameter is at hand 
Nothing to break its surface save a muskrat 
hurrying to its home in the bank. A large 
dark object down the west shore attracted 


the writer’s attention as well as that of the 
3 


est body of fresh water, grand old 
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Moose are rapid swimmers 
his nose shoreward 


redskin who manned our frail craft. It was a 
moose, to be sure, and a bull at that. With 
the aid of my glasses I could see the big, un- 
gainly fellow, feeding on the tender lily roots 
which, to his mooseship, are considered ex- 
ceedingly delicate morsels. It was at this 
point that the best qualities of the camera 





as this one proved, as he pointed 


hunter are shown as, keeping out of the line 
of vision of the huge animal, at the same 
time finding nothing to hide behind, makes 
success all the more sweet when it is yours. 


Slowly the silent craft shaped its course 
along the bank, the overhanging branches 
forming, at their best,.a partial shelter. H«¢ 











He wheeled suddenly to the right, passing directly across 
4 


our bows. 














A MAGAZINE OF THE 











The animal looked tired after a chase of nearly a mile 


has not suspected our presence, and feeds, 
lazily, chewing his cud with apparent de- 
light. Two hundred feet, one-seventy-five, 
one-fifty. Minutes seem as hours. At length 
he discovers the strange object drifting to- 
wards him. What can it be—friend or foe? 
The occupants of the canoe sat motionless. 
Our success depended upon it. He did not 
appear at all anxious to court our acquaint- 
ance at closer quarters and started off to- 
wards the woods. Ata given signal from me 
the guide swung the canoe around and as his 
lordship marched proudly by, I pressed the 
button and he was mine, not body and soul, 
but far more precious than that. A perfect 
likeness was all that I wished for and I am 
happy to state that he made a capital subject 
for my camera, as the illustration goes to 
show. 

A few of the gems of my wild game pho- 
tographic collection were secured, in a way, 
by chance. The following story, which hap- 
pened to the writer a few years ago and its 
result, will, I feel, be excellent food for 
thought. The sun was just crawling up 
above the tree-tops in the east, when I, glass 
in hand, was scanning the opposite shore of 
one of Maine’s most picturesque as well as 
wildly beautiful small bodies of water. A 
buck and doe deer were standing knee 


deep in the water a dozen rods from me, 
but I did not wish to disturb them, as moose 
was all that would in any way entertain me, 
and, as you will see, I was entertained to the 
“queen’s taste.” It was a day of surprises 
for us both. My guide, good fellow, and, by 
the way, excellent cook, had prepared break 
fast. There were the speckled beauties 
twisted and curling in the spider, and the 
odor from steaming coffee made me feel as 
though the inner man required some imme 
diate attention. 

It was a case of so very near and yet si 
exceedingly far away, as we had all but d 
voured the first red spot when out on th 
lake I spied a picture which makes a love! 
of nature wild with excitement. ‘Moose! 
Moose!” I cried, and with a grunt of ac 
knowledgement the guide jumped for the 
canoe and I for my camera which, luckily 
was not far distant. It was but the work of 
a moment to find us bending our paddles, 
using every ounce of muscle to try and over 
come what had seemed to be an impossible 
chance for securing a good photograph. Our 
long strokes told on the pursued and we 
were soon at his shoulder, rather tired after 
the strong paddle of a moment before, but 
gratified at the seeming good luck which we 
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were to have in the way of additions to my 
collection. 

Forward of his left eye was a weapon 
more so. His 
underestimate its value 
that the 
iforesaid weapon was at all times pointing 
in our direction. A little 


vorthy of our steel, and 
nooseship did not 


n the least, and took special care 


forward of this 
projection was an eye. I did not misunder- 
stand the meaning in that eye. A _ photo- 
graph at this point semed opportune and 1 
pressed the button results. 
different tac 
tics and wheeled suddenly to the right, pass- 
ing directly across our bows. 


excellent 
His mooseship now assumed 


with 


Another click 
of the shutter and one of the most highly 
prized live moose photographs in my collec- 
tion was added. looked tired 
and his pursuers were also, after a stern 
chase of nearly a mile. 


The animal 


Moose are rapid 
swimmers, as one not accustomed to their 
habits will find, and this huge fellow proved 
no exception to the general 
pointed his nose shoreward. 


rule as he 
It has always 
been my custom to acquire all the photo- 
graphs I could while the object was close at 


hand, keeping for private use the best of the 
series. 

As the water grew shallow and the moose 
secured a firm footing, he made a beautiful 
study ploughing along, the spray dashing off 
his back and shoulders. Once more I presse 
the button and still again good results were 
in order. We watched him leave the water 
trot down the shore, heard him 
defiantly, saw him enter the woods 
and, save for the crashing of underbrush, al! 
was silent. 


saw him 


erunt 


A few days later, while returning to habit- 
ation, we made the acquaintance of a cow 
moose bathing in the cool waters of Chesun- 
cook lake. The bathing party was suddenly 
interrupted by our appearance on the scene, 
and she swam swiftly down shore, left the 
water and was lost to view in 
woods. 

The wind sighing through the pines fur- 
nished music for our ears and we 
slowly wended our way toward the “carry” 
and civilization. 


the green 


sweet 


So goes the life of a cam- 
era hunter 
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He made a beautiful study, ploughing along, 


dashing off his back and shoulders 


the spray 























A Plea for the Stag Caribou. 


By L. F. Brown. 


‘domain so grand 1 emote and tree 
Chis island’s own fastness wild 
Should mean safety for me 
Where I always could be 
Secure on the pinnacles piled 
\bove green, sparkling streams that are crooning and 
Yet across this whole island, and passing me here 
Is an iron-railed road through the haunts of the de 
We were happy Why ire we beguiled? 


\ half million caribou range at sweet will 
From Cape Norman to Fort e's fair bay 
The tundras we cross 
And we feed on the moss 
That waves from the “vars while we play 
Over leagues upon leagues of the barrens afar 
We're so wild that we're tame; but the seas are a b 
And beings with firesticks our happiness mar 
t and through day 








There is danger through ni 


We paw through the snow to the hidden, sweet moss 
We browse as the Northern Star gleams, 
From the headlands we gaze 
In the long Arctic days, 
Or the low, midnight sun's waning beams 
At the glittering crags which the lone iceberg lifts 
Toward the stern, ragged clouds with their somber wild 
While the Snow King’s white fingers his wide mantle 


Where the pale, ghostly moonlight streams. 


Think, think, ye strange hunters, be being that fill 
Our faint hearts with forebodings, woes! 
What if we could will 
A full license to kill 
In your own loved Arcadia’ Suppose 
That your own does and fawns were hunted and shot, 
While the seas made a prison of every dear spot 
In your own happy lands? Would you joy at your lot 
Or revile and condemn your dread foes? 


You should leave this one land in the beautiful wor 
To be sacred to safety and bliss 
For the caribou wild 
For the barrens’ own child; 
And not doom us to wonder, to miss 
Our own wives and children at sad eves and morns 
Don’t shoot us to get a stag caribou’s horns 
For our heads that you think your grim sport-den “ador 
Would your mercy to us be amiss? 


Sut come with your cameras; come as our guests 
Come as friends to our green, remote hills 
Your camp-fires have scarred, 
Your dread flames have marred 
The forests that guard our wild rills 
Oh, the ranges and valleys where Nature, distressed 
Finds her wilderness fair that was happy and blest 
Left all desolate, lorn! Follow mercy’s behest 
Be our guardians Spare us these ills 








SKETCHES FROM MY REMINISCENCES OF ALASKA. 


THE BUCKEYE 


\ storm on the glacier is a thing to be 
ong remembered by those: who have ex- 
perienced ont The Valde Glacier is a 
mighty frozen river, from two to five miles 
wide and forty long, with benches, hills, 
summit, straight walls of ice two and three 
hundred feet high, and crevices equally as 
deep; bordered on each side by a range of 
mountains 3,000 feet high, forms an avenue 
through which the wind sweeps with a ve 
locity that has struck terror to many a 
brave heart 

It was a bright morning, that Sunday in 
the latter part of April, when we were 
awakened by the rattle and clatter of the 
stovepipe, and a fine hard snow being driven 
against the tent like hail; about two feet of 
fine snow had drifted in on the bed, which 
was made on a snowbank, at least twenty 
feet deep The Yukon stove had twisted 
awry and sent pots, kettles, frying pans and 
coffee pot in a confused heap over the snow 
floor of our frail domicile; others fared even 
worst Their tents were blown down, stove- 
pipes were carried away, blown over a 
shelving place into a crevice out of reach of 
any human hand. Another man had his tent 
lifted from over him while he slept, and car- 
ried a mile on the icy crust of snow; his 
other effects were scattered in all direc- 
tions, but drawing his head farther under 
his blankets, he slept on. All this while the 
sun was shining brightly and the mercury 
was hovering down near the zero mark 
During the afternoon the weather moderated 
some, clouds gathered, not overhead, but all 
around us (for we were up some 3,000 feet 
above sea level), then it commenced snow- 
ing; such flakes; I never saw their equal! 
A dozen of them would make a decent-sized 
snowball For eight days this remarkable 
snowstorm raged. It was variously esti- 
mated that from ten to twelve feet of snow 
had fallen. At the fourth bench people 
were getting in desperate circumstances; 
wood all gone or very scarce, and none 


nearer than the beach belt of timber, fifteen 





miles away, and ten feet of soft snow to bar 
the trail, was anything but a cheerful out- 
look. Some would use a handful of wood to 
bake pancakes and make coffee, then go to 
bed to keep warm. Others without wood 
did their limited cooking over a half-dozen 
of candles tied in a bunch, while a few had 
oil stoves. One man, known as the “Little 
Jew,” started to breast the storm for wood, 
and wandered off the trail. Realizing he 
was lost, he set up a lusty shouting, which 
brought two men to his aid, who found him 
a mile or more from camp, with blood com 
ing from his nose and mouth, completely ex- 
hausted. On the summit the wind blew a 
gale. No human being could face it and 
and stand up or keep his breath. Those 
caught on top of the big hill (which was 
1900 feet high, according to observations 
made by United States Geologist Shrader), 
had to crawl on all fours until over the 
brow Many had their hands and feet fro 
zen. The storm cleared, and the sun came 
out bright and warm, which caused the 
snow to loosen from the mountain sides and 
come thundering down gulches and deep de 
files with a rush and roar like a heavy 
freight train, shaking the very peaks as an 
earthquake would. While it was yet hazy 
over the mountains, shutting them from 
view, this battling of the elements would 
startle the more timid, with an exclamation, 
“I did not know we could hear the cars so 
far from Skagway.” As these slides were 
two miles or more away, no harm resulted 
to mankind, but a slide at the foot of the 
summit did result fatally. It came about 
ten o'clock at night when most of the camp 
had “turned in” for rest and sleep, with no 
warning of the impendnig danger. A roar 
was heard, with the crackling and crunch- 
ing of snow, the snow and ice underneath 
seemed to be in a whirl, a breaking of tent 
poles, and tearing of canvas, then all was 
intense darkness, which became oppressive, 
then suffocating. Those who were not buried 
commenced the rescue; with shovel in hand, 
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they dug away the snow where indications 
showed a tent. Six men were taken out 
Nobody will ever know how many 
were buried, as the snow was twenty feet 
deep over some tents. There is no record 
kept of men coming or going, and the trail 
is a place where each attends to his own 
business.. A dozen might drop out and not 
be missed. The six men who were taken out 
were carried over the summit to the timber 
line on the interior side and buried. Friends 
in the States were notified, where papers 


were found to identify them. 
” * > * 


dead. 


Sun, moon and stars! How strange there 
should be any difference in their appear- 
ances, from different points on this mun- 
dane sphere, but such is a fact. Egypt had 
its darkness so intense that it is often cited 
as a comparison: “Dark as Egyptian dark 
Not so in Alaska; some parts of the 
year there is no darkness from May Ist un 
til August Ist. The sun shines on the moun 
tain peaks twenty-one hours out of every 
twenty-four. Strange and beautiful is a sun 
rise or sunset in this land of snow and ice 
Away off north the first rays of light glint 
up over the mountain peaks, about 1:30 a. 
m.; in the west a deep azure blue biending 
up in a purple, then pink, form a back 
ground of a picture most sublime. Sharp, 
rough, broken peaks covered with snow, are 
in the distance, like unto church spires and 
sky-scraping buildings of a large city. As 
the sun mounts higher, there is a red glow 
on the tips of these snow-covered moun 
tains, throwing in deep shadow any break or 
chasm, and bringing out more clearly smal! 
glaciers than wend their course down deep 
defiles between peaks, and appear at the 


” 
ness. 
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edge of a precipice, where the broken wal! 
of ice reflects back all the colors of a rain 
bow, ever changing in shape and figure. 

The sun gets higher and higher, until 
midday, when “Old Sol” gets in some warm 
licks. Ninety degrees in the shade is often 
recorded in the valleys, while snow-capped 
mountains in every direction are tantalizing 
things to gaze on; a change comes as the 
sun sinks in the northwest behind thos 
same sharp peaks, that were tinted with 
changeable hues in the early morning. A 
steel gray has taken the place of rich col 
ors; the air gets a chilling blast from the 
north, heavy coats are comfortable, whil 
shirt sleeves were too warm in the middl 
of the day. 
under two heavy blankets (in winter one 
needs a whole stack of them). 

The moon as seen from these northern 
latitudes is a study of curiosity, not much 
like the proverbial “green cheese,” but a very 
brilliant body. When full it appears ons 
third larger than our moon at homé It is 
somewhat erratic in its movements, neve! 
rising or setting twice in the sam: 


Sleep is sweet and refreshing 


points of 
the compass; sometimes it will be nearly 
overhead, then again will only appear for 
a short time low down in the southern 
horizon, peep through between two moun- 
tain peaks, then disappear to rise the next 
night from a different point. 

The author of “Twinkle, 
Star” certainly got his inspiration f1 


Twinkle Little 


om such 


a place. To say “like a diamond in the sky 
is all too true; the whole dome down to 
mountain peaks, and horizon, is studded 
thickly with these bright twinkling little and 
big stars—some to the farthest depths of 
space. 
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VOICES OF THE PAST. 





AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES. 


Volley upon volley of thunder echoed 
amidst the crags and peaks of the great 
mountains, with their snowy caps, illumin- 
ated by the fitful gleams of lightning that 
seemed seeking some prey hiding in the 
shadows of these grim monsters; and like 
the very incarnation of the storm, an Indian 
girl stood on a great boulder listening in- 
tently. Suddenly she sprang forward as a 
flash of lightning revealed the figure of a 
man lying a few feet beyond. Stooping 
quickly, she found him unconscious, and 
placing her fingers to her lips, she uttered a 
peculiar whistle that, penetrating the roar 
of Nature’s artillery, brought to her side a 
stripling young Indian lad. Together they 
carried the man to a near-by wigwam, while 
the storm, as though angered at being 
cheated of its prey, howled wildly above 
their heads. 

After battling for several weeks with 
fever, the stranger opened his eyes in a 
wigwam, hung with many trophies of the 
hunt, and with only a leopard skin flap at 
the door, separating him from the spring 
glory that was now beautifying the world 
with budding trees, and bursting blooms. 
Then the leopard skin was pushed aside and, 
like a beautiful flower, in the spring of her 
youth the young Indian girl, Starbright, 
came to his side, giving him to drink a con 
coction of herbs, which he quickly swal- 
lowed, but as he was about to question her, 
she disappeared as noiselessly as she had 
come, and though during his convalescence 
he watched anxiously for her return, she 
came not, but, instead, a handsome young 
Indian boy, who spoke little English, minis- 
tered to his wants. 

Spring had spilled her armful of flowers 
in the lap of summer, and the harvest moon 
was sending long shafts of silver through 
the forest glades, still the stranger, who had 
come to be known amongst them as Jack 
Arnold, lingered. He found the society of 
Starbright very agreeable, as they wan- 
dered through the forest, she learning her 
first sweet lesson of love—he basking in 


the sunshine of a happy summer day, that 
he knew must sooner or later end. The old 
Indian chief, Starbright’s father, looked on 
with disfavor, and the Indian youth, Fleet 
foot, knit his brows in anger 

Starbright’s laugh, like the rippling ca 
dence of the brook babbling past the wig 
wam, rang merrily, and her voice, marvel 
ously sweet, silenced the feathered song 
sters, as she trilled the song her English 
lover taught her. 


“Not by the sun, will f vow my love 
the changing moor 

Nor by the glittering silver tars, not roses 
born in June. 

Ah, no for sunbeams quickly fade neon 
stant is the moon 

The stars more oft forget to hine while 
roses die too soon. 

I will pledge my love by your true heart 
that cannot change for aye 

And I will love you always dear forever 
and a day 

And I will love you always dear forever 


and a day 

Like scarlet witches the trees were 
flaunting their silken gowns as autumn rus 
tled in their midst, and alreaay great drifts 
of crimson and gold leaves lay huddled on 
the moss-covered ground, where only a few 
short months ago the violet had opened her 
wide purple eyes, to gaze on the sobbing 
pines above. 

On such trifles do our lives hinge, and as 
by a little trick of fate, is the current of a 
lifetime changed—one morn a trader from 
a distant tribe came amongst them, bring 
ing strings of wampum beads, and tobacco 
wrapped in a newspaper. The sight of the 
paper created a restless longing in the heart 
of Jack Arnold to breathe again the air of 
his social world, and so in the course of a 
week he had bidden forewell to the Indian 
maid, vowing to return again before the first 
red rose would bare her heart to summer’s 
golden kiss. Time with relentless haste 
sped by, and the warrior chieftain had gone 
to the Happy Hunting Ground, while robins 
piped their merry roundelays, and Star 
bright crooned an Indian lullaby to her child 
as she swung him to and fro in his impro- 
vised crib under the murmuring pines 

A score of months had passed since Jack 
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Arnold bade farewell to Starbright. Many 
roses had shed their petals as summer whis- 
pered her sad good-bye, and spring was 
again unfurling her banners of green. Ap- 
parently forgetful of all else in the world 
save the beautiful woman beside him, Lord 
Arnoldene with his young wife drove 
through the park, where the hedges were 
white with thorn, and the air redolent with 
the scent of many blossoms. Suddenly his 
attention was attracted to a knot of people 
surrounding a street singer. The voice was 
sweet, but he sat rigid as the tones and 
words reached him, “Not by the sun will I 
vow my love”—then the crowd parted, and 
he saw the Indian girl. Their eyes met and 
with a glad cry she sprang forward; but 
flinging her some ~oiu and with no sign of 
recognition, he drure by, while his wife, su 
perb in her haughty pride, suspected noth- 
ing. 

Starbright stood motionless. All day she 
had wandered through the city, seeking her 
lover, but people knew not the name, and 
her broken English was unintelligible to the 
passer-by. Then a thought flashed into her 
mind—his song; she would sing it through 
the streets, until he must hear her, then 
with gladness he would recognize her, and 
her weary heart would be comforted. With 
what joy he would listen as she told him of 
the birth of their little boy, Sunbeam, and 
how he would caress and love her! So with 
a light heart she sang, and people stopped 
to listen, marveling at the bird-like voice of 
the forest maiden. Then her cry broke the 
spell, and in an instant she nad disappeared 
from their midst. With the true instinct of 
the hunter she fo.lowed the carriage wheels. 
as the sound grew fainter and fainter. 

May in Merry England, with perfumed 
hawthorns bursting into bloom, and the ap 
ple trees flushed with pink. Night from her 
quiver was spilling a shower of silver span 
gles, while radiant as the queen moon her 
self, Lady Arnoldene, in a shimmering gown 
of white, lay sleeping on her silken couch, 
her windows opened wide to catch the 
scented breeze. The wind, weary of teas- 
ing the sleeping flowers, grew quiet, and the 
air was strangely still. Death, with latent 
breath, was hovering near, as out of the 
shadows a form crept stealthily toward the 
sleeper. Her face was drawn and tense; 
Starbright leaned over the fair white form 


before her. “White Pheasant,” she hissed. 
A flash of steel gleamed in the moonlight, 
then from the adjoining room came the wail 
of a child. The sleeper moved uneasily, th 
dagger dropped from Starbright’s hand, and 
she glided as noiselessly away. Lady Ar 
noldene’s sharp ery of fear brought her hus 
band quickly to her side. 


“You were dreaming, love,” he whispered 
as he soothed her fears. “No Indian girl 
has been here.” Then the glistening dagger 
on the floor caught his eye, and he guessed 
who the visitant had been. He gave orders 
to have the grounds searched, but no one 
had been seen to enter or leave—so the mat 
ter was forgotten. 

Midnight, and the great pulse of London 
was throbbing with life, as Starbright fled 
from the noise that confused her like the 
roar of a restless sea. The cathedral chimes 
were doling out the last stroke of twelve 
and the Indian girl stopped to gaze on the 
gaily-illuminated city, that seemed to mock 
the star-flecked dome above For many 
days Fleetfoot had vainly sought Starbright. 
He loved the maiden with a devotion of a 
ereat faithful dog, and his heart was hungry 
as night again drew her sables over depart- 
ing day. He had gone some distance down 
the mountain side, where silence reigned un- 
broken, save for the breathing of the cou 
gar, and the stealthy tread of a wildcat 
roused from his lair, when suddenly he came 
upon the form of his loved one, lying where 
she had fallen exhausted and broken. He 
gathered her in his arms, and wept over her, 
as a mother might weep over a lost child, re- 
stored to her once more. She shivered in 
his clasp, and gently lifting her, he moved 
with his burden swiftly along the St. Bene- 
dict pass, until he reached the chapel of 
that name that, like a lonely pilgrim, stands 
under the shadow of Donald’s cliff. 

On this spot, many years ago, some be- 
lated travelers, having been rescued from 
death by a Benedictine monk, erected a 
church on the site, and once a year, at Eas 
tertide, they made a pilgrimage to this 
shrine, decking its altars with spring flow 
ers. A rusty key hung on a hook beside the 
porch, so that all who wished might enter 
As swift as a deer Fleetfoot fled towards this 
haven. The door groaned on its hinges as 
he pushed it wide, and laid the Indian girl 
at the foot of the altar; then he lit the can 
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dles that stood like silent ghosts in their 
sconces, and the place grew peopled with 
shadows, but he saw them not—she only was 
there—his little playmate—his heart’s love 
Starbright. He called her name; he kissed 
her pallid lips; but she gave no sign of lite 
Then from his belt he drew a dagger, and 
cutting a gash in his arm he forced the 
warm blood from the wound between her 
tightly closed lips. Slowly her heavily- 
lashed lids lifted, and her eyes, like lumin- 
ous stars, looked into the love-lit orbs above 
her. “Bah! the White Pheasant,’ she mut 
tered. “I would have killed her—h:s wif 
but I could not stab the mother of his 
child.” Then clesping her arms around 
Fleetfoot’s neck, she kissed him on the fore- 
head, murmuring brokenly, “Good Fleetfoot 
brave Fleetfoot—love my little Sunbeam 
and keep him—keep him—till his fathe1 

Her head fell heavily forward, and Fleet 
foot, gazing distractedly into the face of his 
little love, knew that her spirit had gone to 
the Happy Hunting Ground. 

In dumb grief Fleetfoot looked at the 
white man’s wreck—then with his clenched 
hands raised towards heaven he called down 
curses on the pale face, while the crucified 
Christ seemed to writhe in agony on the 
cross, and the carved Madonna gazed down 
in silent pity. 

Four years had passed, and great inroads 
had been made on the Wachta tribe’s reser 
vation. A fashionable hotel now reared its 
head from a cliff not far distant from where 
Starbright slept, under the sighing palms, 
near her old wigwam. Many of the tribe 
had taken up an abode elsewhere, but Fleet 
foot and the child Sunbeam stayed on, in 
the old wigwam. 

The child was beautiful, and in strange 
contrast to the dusky Indian lads, with his 
soft curls, as golden as the sun’s beams, his 
eyes darkly purple as the perfumed violet, 
and a laugh like the ripple of the babbling 
brook. Fleetfoot and the boy were insepar 
able, but to-day he must go far to an Indian 
council, and not wishing to fatigue Sunbeam 
with the long journey, he left him in charge 
of a young squaw, Zache, bidding her on her 
life not to let the lad out of her sight. 

Returning late that afternoon, Fleetfoot 
lifted the leopard skin froin before the wig 
wam, but found no one within. Loudly he 
called the boy’s name, but no patter of steps 
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nor childish voice answered his call, and the 


echoes seemed to mock him. Then he went 


to Zache’s wigwam, and was told that she 
had carried some baskets to the hotel, tak 


ing the child with her. 

It was a pretty tableau that presented it 
self on the terrace of Hotel Rockledge. Her 
sat a marvelously pretty woman, elegantly 
gowned, holding on her lap a beautiful child 


who played contentedly with t 


her neck. 

Many fashionable guests wer tributed 
about the terrace, and Zach vandered 
amongst them, vending her wares Sud 


denly into their midst strode a stalwart hl 


dian, with blazing eyes, and head erect H 
heeded naught of the many eyes turned upol! 
him, but approaching the child | natched 


him rudely from the lady’s clasp, and in an 
instant had moved swiftly awa 

Delightedly the child opened his little 
hand, and displayed the silver that the iady 
had given him. Fleetfoot’s rage was fearfu 
to behold as, hurling the coin on the ground 
he spat and stamped upon it It was the 
first time that Sunbeam had seen Fleetfoot 
angry, but he showed no fear, only a purpl 
light flashed from his usually laughing eyes 
Fleetfoot catching the boy to hi heart 
rained kisses on his sunny head, then biu 
ding him wash his hands in the brook he 
entered his wigwam and returned to the 
child with three-fold the number of coin he 
had taken from him 

In answer to a rat-tat on the door of his 
wigwam, Fleetfoot lifted the leopard skin 
and beheld the lady from whom he had so 
unceremoniously taken Sunbeam the day be 


fore. 
She was accompanied by Jac Arnold 
whom Fleetfoot instantly recognized Chis 


woman, then, was the “White Pheasant” o 
whom his little Starbright had bauobled, but 
not a muscle of his face betrayed his recog 
nition as he stood defiantly before them, his 
arms folded across his chest, waiting for 
them to speak—then the lady broke the si 
lence. 

“Are you the father of little Sunbean 
she asked. 

“Naw,” he answered, ungraciously 

“But you have such a child in your cat 
she ventured. 

“Yes,” came the curt reply. 
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“Then will you allow me to see him?” 
she pleaded. 

For answer the Indian dropped the leo 
pard skin behind him and again folded his 
arms. 

Jack Arnold, who had hitherto remained 
silent, now spoke. Evidently he recognized 
neither the place, nor Fleetfoot, else he 
would have chosen different speech. 

“I am Lord Arnoldene; this is my wife, 
Lady Arnoldene. We have recently lost by 
death our only child, a boy, whom, had he 
lived, would have been about Sunbeam’s 
age. My wife has taken a great fancy to 
your child, in whom she thinks she sees a 
resemblance to our son To humor this 
whim, I am here to-offer to adopt your boy, 
and will pay whatever price you ask—pro- 
vided’’- 

“Stop!” fiercely answered Fleetfoot. 
‘Paleface break hearts, and sell slaves; red 
man no sell child.’ 

His scorn was superb, and Lord Arnold- 
ene was somewhat taken aback; then his 
wife asked gently, “The boy’s mother 
where is she?” 

Silently the Indian pointed to a grave 
covered with white starry blossoms, and 
above it beautifully carved the one name, 
Starbright.” 

“My God!” burst from the lips of Lord 
Arnoldene, and the ashy pallor of his wife’s 
face, as she looked from the Indian to her 
husband, told that she had read the tragedy. 

“Fleetfoot,” came the voice of Sunbeam, 
‘I want to see the beautiful pale lady.” And 
the sunny-headed child stood behind the In 
dian, who barred his further egress. Mutter 
ing the one word, ‘to-morrow,” he took the 
boy on his shoulder and strode into the wig 
wam, leaving Lord Arnoldene and his wife 
silently gazing after the retreating figures. 

All that night Fleetfoot, wide-eyed, sat 
beside Sunbeam, who babbled in his sleep of 
the pale lady, each mention of her name go 
ing to the Indian’s heart like the stab of a 
knife. 


The paleface had stolen his Starbright’s 
love, now they were tearing ner little Sun- 
beam’s heart from him, and his grief was 
bitter. Then as dawn was flecking the Hast 
with its rosy beams, he went out, and after 
a weird Indian monologue over the silent 
sleeper, under the still white blossoms, he 
arose, and his resolve was made. 

That morning a stalwart Indian might 
have been seene, ce rying a golden-haired 
boy on his shoulder, G.wn the mountain side, 
in the direction of “Rockledge.” 

The Indian’s face was set and stern, but 
his eyes were moist with unshed tears. The 
child laughed, and clapped his little hands 
in glee—for was he not going to see the 
beautiful lady? Anon he would clasp his 
arms around Fleetfoot’s neck and kiss the 
deeply-searred face. 

That evening when sunset was falling 
like a benediction on the pale brow of the 
shadowy mountain, Fleetfoot walked wearily 
back. He was alone, and passing the now 
empty wigwam, he threw himself face down 
ward on Starbright’s grave. 

Softly he spoke her name, then the great 
tears fell from his eyes and mingled with 
the dew in the hearts of the white blossoms, 
as he murmured, “I kept him, lovely Star- 
bright, as you bade me—till his father came 

and now—now”’ but sobs checked his 
further utterance, and the flowers lay still, 
in sight of this mighty grief. Here the pale- 
face might well have learned a lesson of 
great sacrifice from the untamed red man. 

Néxt morning they found him lifeless on 
Starbright’s grave. 

Many years have passed, yet as the In- 
dians sit around their campfires they never 
weary of telling how the “Great White Spir- 
it’ took Fleetfoot to their Happy Hunting 
Ground, and turned the little Sunbeam into a 
gorgeous golden butterfly, that every sum- 
mer hovers over the blossoms, and kisses 
the hearts of the pale flowers on the grave 
of his Indian mother—Starbright. 




















Sixty head of buffalo near Flathead Indian reservation, 
Montar Photo taken many years ago Comp’'ts of L. L. Cassell 
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See the flock of wild ducks! How 
often that sight and remark have formed a 
joyful incident of a journey or outing—the 
familiar triangle of fleetly-moving wings, 
with the stout-hearted drake at its head. 
Why not spare and foster the swiftly-dimin- 
ishing life of those birds? Why not make 
and enforce laws compelling this, and a 
public opinion that shall bring swift con- 
demnation on illegal pot-hunters and mar- 
ket shooters? 

Did not Uncle Toby address another and 
much humbler of God’s creatures, with: “Go 
in peace; there is room enough in the world 
for both thee and me?” Did not Burns pity 
the field-mouse whose nest the plough had 
exposed, and address the “wee creature” as 
his “fellow mortal?” 

The experienced shooter ror sport kills 
less and less, and admires more and more. 
Witness the love shown by the director of 
the Bronx “Zoo,” Mr. W. T. Hornaday, prob- 
ably the foremost of practical American nat- 
uralists, and whose recently published and 
delightful book has already become a 
classic. Transformed, he is at once a lover 
and actual preserver of the life of the wild. 
He sits amongst that magnificent collection 
of wild animals, and declares, “Even if I 
had unlimited wealth, instead of a modest 
salary, I should remain here and devote my 
best energies toward realizing my ideals of 
what this animal park must and will be. It 
it a trust, a duty, and must be worked for. 
I am proud of the affection for it that I can- 
not help. He has courteously furnished 
some of the illustrations given herewith. 

Nearly all magazines devoted to outdoor 
sports, especially those dealing with hunt- 
ing and fishing, invite articles giving per 
sonal experiences about shooting wild ani- 
mals and birds. This fosters their destruc- 
tion, weaves a glamour about it, and stim- 
ulates others to kill also. Nearly all these 
publications (about a dozen in this country) 
have somewhat limited circulation and scant 

income, which is necessarily dependent 
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largely on the advertisements furnished to 
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them by the manufacturers and sellers of 
guns and ammunition; and it is often 
charged with much force that such editors 
hesitate to condemn shooting wild life, and 
that, therefore, they do not reflect popula 
wishes and opinions. Practically all good 
citizens lament and condemn the extinction 
except in preserves, of .he American bison 
Yet these citizens were warned for years 
When advised that they must “look your 
last” upon the buffalo and his robe, they 
did practically almost nothing; and it was 
soon too lote. Wanton shooting for hides 
heads and “sport” continued until the poor 
targets for bullets were gone. 

No more semi-annual flights of the beau 
tiful passenger pigeons, darkening the skies 
during two or three days. Nettings, shoot 
ings, pursuit by men who followed the 
flocks to their roosts and shipped pigeons 
by the barrel for the markets, persecuted 
and decimated them during forty years; and 
they, also, are gone. 

This becomes more and more true of 
wild turkeys. If it were known that a pair 
of these birds were making their home in 
the woods of a comparatively inhabited 
neighborhood, every gunner for miles would 
hunt them. Stocking Adirondack and New 
foundland woods with moose was made a 
failure by pot-hunters. 

Prairie chickens have also vanished from 
entire groups of states, and are rapidly dis 
appearing where yet found. When Audubon 
lived at Louisville, these birds were so plen 
tiful that shooters would not kill them, and 
his servants asked for pork and bacon in 
stead. Now no prairie hens can be found in 
Kentucky; and occasional birds from the 
far West or Northwest sell for $10 and $12 
per brace. 

Quails, cheerily calling, or compelled to 
risk their lives to human “mercy” while vis- 
iting farm outbuildings during the privations 
of rigorous winters, have been shot, trapped 
and netted until they, also, are disappearing 
despite their shyness, beauty and fecundity. 

Unthinking marksmen thus do their work 
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A point of Bird Rock, North Magdalen Islands, 











showing 


mallards, razor-backs, murres and gannets resting. 


with ever-increasing deadliness. The wild 
“game” is sacrificed for a moment’s shallow 
joy at seeing the quarry limp and lifeless, 
crimsoned with its own blood. Even the In- 
dians were far better real sportsmen than 
the pot-hunters and market-shooters of to- 
day; for the red men almost invariably 
killed no mere joy-game. 

Before the writer are reports from a half- 
hundred sporting clubs, located from Alaska 
to the Central American line, and from San 
Pablo in California to Albemarle and Pam- 
lico Sounds of the Atlantic coast. Those 
clubs say that their members always prefer- 
ably pursue the nearly extinguished canvas- 
back ducks, whose diminution thus contin- 
ues with ever-proportionate rapidity. They 
live on this continent only, and were for- 
merly very plentiful in Michigan and north- 
ern Ohio; they now breed 
North Dakota. 

Some of these clubs report that, in 1895, 
their annual shootings of canvasbacks were 
2,000, and are now 100 birds. They are spe- 


in Oregon and 


cially hunted because so valuable, especially 
redhead 


to the market-shooter Already 





ducks are sold in high-class city restaurants 
as canvasbacks, the genuine birds costing 
from $6 to $12 per pair. Even the redheads 
are being decimated. Tens of thousands ar‘ 
kept in cold storage, ready to tickle the pal 
ates of epicures; and the evasions of the 
laws of various states by the storage men 


are notorious. One may order “imported 
French” quail or partridge, just as he may 
buy mockingbirds, orioles and warbler: 


“from New Orleans,” of the New York bird 
fakir. 

The members of such clubs as Ragged 
Island Club, or Carroll’s Island Club at the 
mouth of Gunpowder River, on the North 
Carolina-Virginia coast, kill ducks by 
many thousands each year. Some 
will recall press dispatches stating that 
hampers of from fifty to a hundred birds 
had been expressed from that coast to the 
homes of shooters. Yet these gentlemen 
“sportsmen,” while denouncing the shooting 
of ducks for the market, take no vigorous 
steps to stop the notorious market shooting 
Vandals, known as placé 
decoys of wood, metal or rubber, semblances 


wild 
readers 


“bushwhackers,”’ 
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of ducks, and some with appliances by which 
they are made to flutter false wings. The 
real ducks are lured to these false birds, and 
light upon the water, where they have a 
couple of minutes of “rattles,” or dazed sur- 
prise over the deception; and during which 
time they will not often fly away. This in- 
terval is used by the market-hunters—two 
if them behind a blind in a boat, which is 
sculled rapidly toward the ducks by the man 
in the stern. Each man has two double- 
barreled shotguns of just less than the legal 
limit of power; and eight barrels are thus 
emptied into the flocks, the first shots being 
while the ducks are on the water, and not 
in flight. The club members look with dis- 
gust at shooters at sleeping or sitting ducks, 
and lament the practice by so many outsid- 
ers; but the market-shvoting continues. 

The pot-hunter is the very reverse of 
sportsman. Wanton destruction of game is 
not sportsmanlike. Shooting more than one 
needs is far too often the rule. 

The club members shoot from behind 
blinds on shore, which are often on wheels 
for rolling the blinds toward the ducks. Or 
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they use a box or “battery” sunk in water 
or marsh almost to the water level, and 
shoot while lying on their backs in the shal- 
low and almost invisible boat, or while 
crouching in the shooting-box where they 
often have a fire in a small stove. They de- 
pend very largely on their retriever dogs— 
of a special breed that is well known—and 
many of these dogs are highly trained, see- 
ing the approaching ducks in flight before 
the hunters in almost all cases, and signaling 
the exciting moment with a low whine. 
These dogs will enter the cold water freely, 
as their fur is so close and thick that the 
water scarcely reaches their bodies. They 
will pass the dead birds and first secure 
those that are wounded, swimming about in 
circles until the birds able to dive come to 
the surface. 

Yet the worst enemies of wild ducks are 
probably those who snoot at isolated pairs 
or small flocks. The sporting papers do not 
seemingly care to denounce the practices of 
such “sportsmen,” who are really masked 
pot-hunters. What is probably the foremost 
publication in America devoted to sport, re- 








Mallard’s nest. 
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Mallard drake and two females 


cently stated in a self-confessed “plea in 
avoidance,” that the individual and even the 
club member will shoot ducks anywhere and 
anyhow, being the “overwhelming majority,” 
of “thegreatarmy of duck shooters.” “That,” 
says this publication, “is their practice.” 
And it adds, “Whether that practice ought 
to be something else, is aside from what we 
are endeavoring to do, which is simply to 
record what it is’—thus refusing to con- 
demn vandalism in sport, and later, denying 
that its attitude was a “straddle,” as it “did 
not discuss the merits of the duck-shooting 
question, but simply stated facts as to the 
revailing duck-shooting practice.” And 
self-confessed market-shooters, various con- 
tributors writing over masked (anonymous) 
signatures, and “sportsmen” of forty years’ 
experience write for such publications and 
not only defend that practice, but boast 
of it! 

This is not mention of the pursuers of 
the birds where they are numerous, but 
where they are very rare. For comparative 
safety, they move in immense flocks and 
live on wide and remote stretches of marsh 
and water. If left to choose their own 
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haunts, small flocks, pairs and quartettes 
would cause an almost universal habitat of 
the ducks. But when some pair, separating 
themselves from the great body, choose to 
live by themselves, and set up housekeep 
ing on and beside some attractive water 
haunt, the “hunter” spies them, watches, 
stalks and murders; and their selected pond 
blue lake, lagoon or river-bend by marsh 
and sedge again becomes deserted of this 
charming personality in feathers. Prevented 
from nesting and hatching their young, one 
or both gloated over by some owner of a 
rusty shotgun who displays and exults in his 
shame and unconsciousness of his not being 
a sportsman, and who even writes to sport 
ing journals and relates how he shot his 
pair of ducks when they were asleep on the 
water! Ducklings left to quack and wail 
their starvation, and die! How full of pa 
thos the resulting solitude of that natural 
duck region! 

The great tides of duck life sweep back 
and forth to north and south twice yearly. 
At Bird Rock, Magdalen Islands, the birds 
nest and hatch by hundreds of thousands 
The writer has seen at least fifty acres of 
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water black with ducks at Lake Mistassini, 
as many more on James Bay, and myriads 
of them at Ocrachke, North Carolina. But 
men who have watched their life for a life- 
time, and are known over all the English- 
speaking world as eminent naturalists, de- 
clare that the work of extermination vastly 
exceeds that of recuperation. The public 
realizes this more and more. Read the game 
laws of North Carolina, and note how many 
safeguards are sought to be placed around 
wild ducks and giving seasons, days of week 
and hours of day or night when they may 
not be shot, and locations, power of guns, 
and kinds of decoys and blinds that must 
be avoided or used. Yet the market-shooting 
goes on, and game wardens are often negli- 
gent. The writer has seen a game warden 
in Newfoundland shoot at a female dusky 
mallard on Sunday and invite unlicensed 
non-residents to shoot and to carry guns, 
when ducks were nesting and nad broods 
dependent on their mothers, when the New- 
foundland law provides that no person not a 
traveler can bear firearms on Sunday under 
penalty of a fine of $40 or thirty days in jail, 
and that non-resident shooters must pay a 
license fee of $50. This was also true of 
caribou shooting. “Sportsmen” in remote 
regions violate laws at pleasure under what 
they think is the “temptation,” to gratify 
their savage desire to kill. 

All over British Columbia and the North 
west territories men kill game out of legal 
season and hours, with guns of illegal power, 
often shooting illegally at night and with 
swivel guns or sunken punts in non-tidal wa- 
ters. California people have been aroused 
to the necessity of more stringent enact 
ment and enforcement of game laws. Let- 
ters before the writer deplore the illegal 
shooting in that wonderful haunt of the wild 
ducks, Grand Lake, west of New Orleans. 
The agitation and protest have reached 
Texas, where a proposed law forbidding the 
shipment of wild ducks unaccompanied by 
the man who shot them, has created a furore 
among the market-shooters. Many of the 
best citizens of that state are denouncing 
the present sure methods of extermination 
of these birds, state that the market-shooting 
for cold storage, and unwise laws permitting 
unlimited slaughter, are working vitally 
against the interests of Texas. They say 





that when the Texas law permits, as is pro- 
posed, the shooting and shipping of twenty- 
five ducks daily to the shooter’s home, just 
so soon will that man ship ducks for other 
persons than his own use, and he will be 
tempted to go out and slaughter to ship to 
dealers for profit. The birds are by law de 
clared to be the property of the state, and 
not of the shooter for profit., 

The rapidly-expanding and already vitally 
important rice culture of Texas is mentioned 
in Bulletin No. 113 of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. There the false 
or red rice is a menace to the real rice 
what grass is to corn. Wild ducks eat the 
red rice voraciously. The Bulletin continues 
(pp. 56, 52): 

“Certain classes of birds eat red rice vo 
raciously, and thus remove it from the plant 
ers’ fields and prevent it from doing any 
damage. Among these beneficial birds none 
do more good than wild ducks and geese 
Practically every species of wild duck com 
mon east of the Rocky Mountains may be 
found wintering along the north and west 
Gulf coasts in large’numbers. The water 
fowl are early migrants, and are not found 
in the rice fields to any extent during the 
planting season, but all winter long they feed 
upon the rice which has lain in the rice fields 
since harvest time. In this way they are 
undoubtedly of the greatest benefit to the 
rice grower; but the demand for them for 
the table is so great that the boom of the 
shotgun is heard in the rice fields all night 
long and all winter long. The birds early 
become too shy to feed by daylight, and are 
shot on the wing during moonlight and star 
light nights. Those which are only crippled 
and fall at considerable distances from the 
gunner are picked up by the turkey buzzards 
and black vultures, which industriously and 
thoroughly work the fields. Observant rice 
growers who have watched the wild fowl and 
measured the extent of their depredations, 
fully agree that good rice farming, which in- 
cludes intelligent handling of the crop after 
the reaper has left the field, will place these 
birds wholly in the beneficial list. There is 
little danger to rice stacks, and the cleaner 
the fields are gleaned of the fallen grain after 
the harvest the better. The ducks are the 
most effective of the feathered gleaners in 
the rice field after the harvest is over. 
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Thoughts of migration southward Too much snow Mallards and dusky mallards along shore 








‘The evidence obtained warrants the con 
clusion that birds remove from the rice 
fields enormous quantities of rice, which, if 
left to sprout, would insure the spread of red 
rice and a certain consequent reduction in 
the value of the annual crop 

‘To summarize: The important question 
before the citizens of Texas at this time is, 
shall the excellent and wise law now on the 
statute books of the commonwealth for the 
protection of wild ducks and geese be 
changed or repealed? As the law now 
stands it permits the real sportsman to in- 
dulge in shooting to a proper extent, but it 
prevents market shooting, which is the most 
prolific of all methods of game destruction. 
The authoritative statement of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that 
wild fowl are a valuable aid to an already 
great agricultural industry in Texas, and one 
that bids fair in the future to grow much 
arger Shall this important industry be 
crippled in its infancy in order that a few 
pot-hunters may shoot for market? It cer 
tainly wil be short-sighted and uneconomic 
to change the present law, which is distinctly 
for the greatest good to the greatest number 
of citizens.’ 

So important has tuis matter become, of 
protecting and fostering the propagation 
and widening the habitats of wild ducks, 
that Hon. George Shiras of Pennsylvania has 
introduced in Congress what is known as an 
act to protect the migratory game birds of 
the United States Its object is to safe 
guard and shelter wild ducks from vandals; 
and severe penalties will follow violations 


f the act The preamble of this law re 
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cites that the laws passed by the several 
states and territories have proved inade- 
quate to protect such birds, which are de- 
clared to be under government protection to 
prevent their wholesale destruction and ex- 
termination. 

It remains to be seen whether this law 
when enacted will be fearlessly enforced. 
All lovers of wild life will devoutly wish 
such a consummation. They see with abso 
lute clearness that it is more enjoyable to 
feed chestnuts to the gray squirrels that so 
readily have a most charming confidence 
when well treated, than to throw pebbles or 
clubs at them, or carry them home crim 
soned and lifeless. The wild is really the 
tame. The writer, seated motionless in a 
canoe on a remote Newfoundland stream 
has watched a muskrat advance until almost 
within reach, and then swim entirely around 
the boat as it studied the strange new ap 
pearance. And the caribou would come right 
up to a red handkerchief displayed on a lit 
tle pole, until within ten feet of the man be 
hind the camera. Mallards, teals, widgeons 
and redheads would swim within twenty 
feet, anxious to see the silent and careful 
sportsman at close range. 

Elliott, the grandest of our writers about 
birds, and whose magnificent books and 
splendid work for the Smithsonian Institu 
tion are well known, has lamented the de- 
struction of the wild ducks, and predicted 
their extinction. May a stern public opinion 
behind the new government law protecting 
migratory game birds, make him a false 
prophet. 
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On the Thunder Mountasiua Trail. Photo by Sam Stevens 


Summer and Winter in the Mountains of Colorado. 





























Hahn's Peak stage in January, 1903. Photo by Sam Stevens 
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Along the banks of the Suganeck river 
lay the village of the Poosepatucks, a pow- 
erful people of long ago. On the sloping 
river shores the brown leaves of autumn 
had begun to strew the ground beneath the 
hardy scrub oaks. Scant foothold, however, 
had been left for them by the scraggy pines, 
but where they did grow they flourished. 
seeming to find the privilege of existence 
denied them where they were too few to hold 
back the encroaching evergreens. Were it 
not for such occasional clumps of sear and 
browned forest, nothing in view would have 
betrayed the lateness of the season, for the 
gloomy pines looked the same as they had 
throughout the summer. Far out towards 
the south, beyond the bar, sky and sea ap- 
peared merged into a dull gray marked by a 
dim line that showed the distant horizon. 
All day long, and all night, too, dull thud- 
ding waves on the beach, miles away, 
sounded on the ears of the villagers. They 
little minded it, however, being accustomed 
to its noise from the time when they had 
first hung in their cradle-boards, suspended 
from some low sweeping branch near the 
parental wigwam. It had been remarked 
among them more than once indeed, that, 
after a visit to the north shore clans of Se- 
tauket or Matinecock, they had been glad 
to return home where they might again hear 
the ocean’s roar. Out in the open sea, how- 
ever, the Poosepatucks seldom ventured, 
even the boldest, but within the bar and up 
the winding river courses, here and there, 
patient fishermen were accustomed to drift 
in their pine dugouts during the day. The 
silence of the dark wilderness about them 
they would keep unbroken until towards 
night. Then they would chant the fisher 
man’s home song, as one by one their drip 
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ping prows turned toward the town The 
echoes, the spirits that answer back, knew 
them well. 

In the winter, when the bay shores wer: 
fringed with ice and the river frozen over 
the camp would be moved. Back a few 
miles, under the protecting side of some 
wooded ridge, they would raise their lodges 
of rushes and mats, huddling together for 
warmth and companionship. But the time 
for their winter migration had not yet come 
and the Poosepatucks, like all other prim- 
itive people, thought only of the present. 
Thus the days went by, the men spending 
their time in fishing and hunting and the 
women theirs in pounding corn and dressing 
hides. The children and squirrels in the 
woods vied with each other in storing up 
the acorns and nuts that each day became 
more deeply buried by the falling leaves 
In this manner the natives lived, little heed 
ing what misfortunes fate might have in 
store for them, happy in their simple, prim 
itive life. 

One afternoon the young daughter of the 
sachem, Tobagus, was peering out towards 
the bay, watching the course of a dugout 
that was being driven shoreward by a sin 
gle paddler in warrior’s attire, certain pe- 
culiarities of which proclaimed him to be a 
Poosepatuck. His destination seemed to be 
the lodge before which the maiden stood 
High above them moved the clouds, in dark 
lines from north to south, sometimes shut 
ting out the sun and again throwing shafts 
of light upon some wild and grand stretch 
of woodland that seemed to respond in 
sharpened outline to the sudden exposure 
The quiet of the day had been unusual, now 
and then the afternoon wind seemed to aris¢ 
from some distant part of the forest and 
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sweep down in a gust upon the little town, 
bearing with it the drone of late crickets, 


or the cry of some bird. Then it would pass, 
losing itself in the waters of the bay be- 
yond. In the midst of this wild grandeur 
the figure in the dugout drew nearer to the 
shore and the girl in front of the wigwam 
started down to meet him. His hasty land 
ing as the prow grated on the beach was 
accompanied by the closing of a rift in the 
clouds above that cast a shadow upon the 
scene of blissful greeting as the two figures 
met. When the rift again opened and the 
sun shone through, they had covered part 
of the distance between the river and the 
lodge, walking hand and hand. By the ex- 
pression of the maiden’s face, however, she 
seemed to be hearkening unto news that 
brought a pallor to her cheek; by the time 
they reached Tobagus’ lodge she clung to 
bim in terror, her head buried in his arms 
She had heard the message which told her 
of his hastening from the country of the 
Cohchaugs, whither he had wandered from 
his own town of Poosepatuck, bearing the 
dreadful tidings that had changed the joy 
of a lover’s return into terror. A warning 
had come from the north, reaching, at last 
the remote village on the Suganeck 

“The Mohawks are coming!” it said. 
The Mohawks are coming!” 

The quiet was broken, work was left 
infinished, the children rushed in from the 
woods, the squirrels scampered back into 
the treetops, and the women shrieked, one 
to the other. Groups of men, silent but ner- 
vous, hurried about Quickly the word 
spread, until even the distant fishermen in 
the bay had heard it. After the reign of con- 
fusion, solitude seemed to crowd in again 
from the forest and the ever-changing sky 
Deep voices of headmen sounded, now and 
then, from the lodges near the center of the 
town, interrupted at times by the tones of 
anxious inquirers. The women grew re- 
signed, the children became cowed. Straight- 
way Tobagus had sent out a herald giving 
assurance to the faint-hearted Even his 
daughter, alone with her lover, felt her 
hopes revived, as the spirit of confidence 
pervaded the camp. By the joy of his pres- 
ence, all forebodings of impending misfor- 
tune were banished from her mind 
A few days more, added the messenger, 
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would see the Mohawks within their boun 
daries. The purpose of the en@my was 
known to be that of collecting the tribute 
which they yearly extorted from the weaker 
tribes lying to the south of them, and par 
ticularly from the tribes bordering on the 
Long Island sound. Fifty miles to the west- 
ward the truculent Canarsies nad paid the 
price of refusal, suffering virtually annihila- 
tion at the hands of the ruthless invaders. 
Surely, then, the outlook for Poosepatuck 
was dark. 

As night came on, however, and the 
clouds dispersed, a revival of spirits oc- 
curred among the townspeople, augmented, 
perhaps, by the passage of a flock of wild 
geese overhead that brought their minds 
again to the usual train of evening thought. 
Had they heeded the owl, however, that 
hooted through the dusk from the top of a 
distant pine, they would have felt far from 
secure, knowing that the owl’s omen is never 
for good. Those who did hear it were the 
sachem’s daughter and her lover, strolling 
abroad in the darkness, unmindful of its 
portent. Their hearts, filled only with love 
and anticipation, were oblivious to the pos- 
sibilities of ruin that confronted their tribe. 
Thus alone they wandered, finding in each 
other’s companionship the perfection of lov- 
ers’ happiness. About his neck she fastened 
a necklace of purple beads which she took 
from her own round throat. As they neared 
the town, returning, no chill of the autumn 
night penetrated their hearts, and, stopping 
in the shadow of the spectral lodges, their 
parting lacked nothing of joy. 

Days of preparation now came, the sus 
pense of the threatened Poosepatucks con- 
stantly increasing until, one afternoon, the 
Mohawks appeared. On the opposite bank 
of the river, where the forest came down to 
the water’s edge, they encamped. In the 
Poosepatuck town no commotion occurred 
for everything was ready. Promptly that 
night a council of deliberation was held be- 
tween them. The result of the meeting, 
however, pointed strongly toward bloodshed, 
owing to the extravagance of the Iroquois’ 
demands. Another council failed to mend 
the matter. 

“Why should we not fight? Have we 
become women?” queried Tobagus in the 
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presence of his headmen and the emissaries 
of the Mohawks. 

The fterce Iroquois, holding council by 
themselves, agreed, finally, to reduce their 
demand. Their exaction was, however, that 
the most beautiful maiden of Poosepatuck 
be surrendered to them to become the squaw 
of their chieftain. That meant exile for th: 
sachem’s daughter, for in all the village 
there was none more beautiful than she. 
Scornfully Tobagus avowed his defiance, de- 
claring that on the morrow they would de- 
termine by battle who should possess the 
girl. Straightway, then, the sullen enemy 
withdrew to the opposite shore. 

Meanwhile the war post was raised in 
the Poosepatuck village and a herald dis 
patched to summon the warriors to the 
dance. From the matted sides of the cen- 
tral house, where the council met, rever 
verated the incessant thump of the tom-tom, 
awakening the echoes of the dark pine 
woods. Soon girls and women entered, seat- 
ing themselves around the walls, while 
Cusky bodies of men appeared for a moment 
in the door only to be engulfed at the next 
instant in the darkness of secluded corners 
where they waited for the first dancer to 
lead them out. As the strains of the chant 
of war arose, blending in the wind with 
the sighing of the pines, they formed to 
each other a wild accompaniment. Suddenly 
the men, in war attire, leaped from their 
dark concealing corners into a revolving 
circle and with sinuous, serpent-like glide 
slipped into the motion and spirit of the 
dance, accenting their cries with contorted 
movements until the beat of the tom-tom 
seemed one with that of the score of moc- 
casined feet. Their eyes lighted up with 
indescribable fire coming from their lowest 
depths; still the song rose. As their pas 
sions grew stronger the wild harmony of the 
song became more perfect, and from appar- 
ent discord a wonderful symphony unfolded 
Soon the action of the dancers slackened and 
the rythmic uproar faded. The mysterious 
corners again received the copper-hued men, 
one by one leaving the circle, and at last 
the fire illumined only the old drum beater 
and the sad faces of the women and girls 
slowly singing. Then the fire waned, and 
in the after-glow both chorists and dancers 
joined and filed into the outer darkness, still, 
however, continuing their chant. The old 
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gray-haired drummer was left alone befor‘ 
the fire, gazing blankly at the embers 

Away, through the night to their lodges, 
glided the now silent singers, leaving onl) 
the owl to mingle his cry with the subdued 
notes of the ancient tom-toms. Finally night 
claimed her own and the sombre evergreens 
echoed back only the night noises of the 
forest. 

Throughout the dance, seated in the 
midst of the other maidens, the sachem’s 
daughter had had eyes and thoughts for none 
but her lover. She pondered neither of de 
feat nor captivity, for her mind dwelt where 
her heart was. Even the dismal tremolo of 
the owl failed to rouse her from her torpor 
of love, and she slept, that night, mor 
soundly than any other gir! in the littl 
town. Hope and confidence were the balm 
that brought slumber to her; confidence cre 
ated by the dance, and hope from the ardor 
of her lover’s leave-taking. He had for 
bidden himself to see her on the morrow lest 
his heart fail him on the threshold of battle 
and his longing to be with her cause him t 
desert his band. After he left her the neck 
lace of purple beads that she had given him 
several nights before was felt to glow in 
warmth and life against his tawny skin 
Throughout the night, forthwith, he fasted 
and sang his victory song, alone in his dark 
In other lodges, too, were 
raised their 


ened wigwam. 
wakeful inmates who often 
voices in barbarous chants; voices, many of 
which were doomed to utter the last death 
song so soon. Sleep, however, at last set 
tled down upon the villagers, while from the 
smouldering fires in their wigwams went 
upward through the trees, writhing and 
twisting columns of smoke. 

With dawn’s first appearance Poosepa 
tuck canoes laden with stern-faced warriors 
started out from the shore and glided so 
emnly toward the frowning woods where 1a) 
the expectant Mohawks. In one of the fore 
most craft the sachem’s daughter obtained 
a sight of her lover straining at his paddle 
With beating heart she noticed one of the 
eagle plumes attached to his scalplock. It 
was shorn of its down half way to the end 
and cvlored red. She knew it for a symbol 
that a maiden possessed his living heart 
whether or not the enemy possessed it dead 

The instant the Poosepatucks landed they 
were greeted by a flight of barbed arrows 
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the enemy pouring down upon them from 
above in an attempt to drive them into the 
water. The assailers, however, held their 
ground well and soon gained a footing. Des 
perately they fought their way to a higher 
position, answering taunt with taunt and 
blow with blow. All day they toiled in mor- 
tal conflict, back and forth in the woods 
and along the shore. In the rear lay a 
murky swamp, the dismal abode of myriad 
herons, wild fowl and reptiles. This basin 
became choked with dead and dying as they 
crept thither for respite The battle raged 
in fury, victory aud defeat confronting first 
one band then the other, prolonging the 
ickening suspense of the spectators on the 
opposite shore, 

Late in the afternoon an incident oc- 
curred that, had the sachem’s daughter wit- 
nessed it, would have apprised her of what 
the future held in store for her. A lonely 
Montauk hunter, bound homeward to his 
village far to the east, heard the noise of 
combat. He stopped, then throwing down 
his quarry, hurried to the scene. Carried 
away by the bloody sight, he joined the now 
wavering Poosepatucks Before night his 
sinewy frame had found its last resting 
place among the dead that filled the swamp. 
Beside him lay another, a sturdier figure, 
seamed and ghastly with wounds. Bedrag- 
gled with mire, but tightly clinging about 
his throat was a necklace of purple beads 

Finally the day drew to a close, and with 
it the battle. Heavy clouds had _= settled 
down, shutting out the sun. From _ the 
ocean, out beyond the bar, the waves still 
sounded in mocking persistency just as they 
had sounded for ages past, indifferent to the 
moods and acts of men. As the darkness be- 
came more intense, the doomed Poosepa- 
ucks were compelled to fall back to the 


yer where they on ffors terrible carnage 
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in attempting to board their canoes. In the : 
turmoil, however, a number succeeded in 
embarking, and, having left their comrades 
to the mercy of the Mohawks, reached the 
other bank in safety. In exhaustion they 
tumbled past groups of heart-broken women 
and children toward their wigwams, falling 
here and there, unconscious, upon the earth. 
The sachem’s daughter sat in her father’s 
vacant lodge with clasped hands, bearing 
on her beautiful face a harrowing expression 
of bewilderment. Upon both mind and body 
a numbness had settled, rendering her in- 
sensible to pain or sorrow. Heart-rending 
cries of mourning and grief poured from the 
bereaved houses of her tribesmen, yet Toba- 
gus’ daughter, the most beautiful maiden of 
the village, neither joined in them nor 
changed her posture throughout the night. 

The morning dawned gray and chilly, 
disclosing, upon the surging and swelling 
bosom of the river, a line of native craft 
creeping from the opposite shore toward the 
Poosepatuck town. In one of the canoes 
reposed the Mohawk chieftain. From his 
gorgeous belt, among other bloody relics, ; 
dangled one scalp in which was firmly fas- 
tened a single shattered eagle’s quill shaved 
o. its down half way to the end and colored 
red. Straight to the village of Poosepatuck 
came the conquering chieftain, and at his 
command the daughter of old Tobagus was 
placed in the seat beside him. She offered 
no resistance—her eyes in blank, lustreless 








gaze were directed toward the grim trophy 
that had been torn from the brow of him 
she loved. 

Towards evening, when darkness had be- 
gun to enshroud the forest and the town, 
they departed, the Mohawks and their cap- 
tive, deserting forever the region upon 
which they had brought the  blighting 
scourge of their vengeance 
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Cow moose “posing.” 
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FOUND THE CONDOR’'S NEST. 


Description of a trip to the Home of the Biggest Bird that Flies 


HARRY 


Uv to about a year ago most of my time 
was devoted to the collecting of birds’ eggs, 
particularly those of the vultures, hawks and 
owls, and in search of rare specimens I have 
made many dangerous trips over crumbling 
cliffs and through tangled lowland jungles. 
But the most thrilling of all my expeditions 
was reserved for the last year of my experi- 
ence aS a 


collector It was in February, 


1902, that I determined to look for the nest 
of a pair of huge California vultures which I 
knew had bred for some years in the high 
hills of Orange These 


county, California. 


hills are in reality quite respectable moun 


tains and are very precipitous; in fact, the 
whole section is exceedingly wild and, being 
well watered by the Santa Ana River, is full 
of game. Consequently, wildcats 


coyotes, 
and even mountain lions are plentiful, while 
numbers of eagles and vultures find suitable 
cliffs. The 
gorges which cut back from the river into 
the heart of the mountains are lined with 
unscalable cliffs, so high that early after- 
world finds heavy shad- 
ows in the bed of the canons 


nesting sites on surrounding 


noon in the outside 


This moun- 


tain range extends along the eastern border 


of Orange county and is not over forty miles 

from Los Angeles, a city of 120,000 souls. 
The little town of Yorba, at the western 

end of big Santa Ana Canon, was selected as 


the most convenient starting point, and from 


H. 


DUNN 


there we set out early last spring, into a re 
gion comparatively unknown to but one of 
us. There were but three in the party, be 
sides an old hunter whom we hired, at the 
last moment, as guide. All were mounted 
and two extra horses carried supplies. 

At the end of the first day’s ride we 
found ourselves at the mouth of a rocky 
canon, barely ten feet wide at the bottom, 
some 200 feet deep even there at its mouth, 
and extending back into the heart of the 
mountains for an unseen length. The eye 
lost control of itself in the tortuous cours« 
of the gorge and was glad to rest for an in 
stant on the shadowy forms of two huge 
black birds winging their rapid way among 
a wilderness of bastioned cliffs. They were 
condors and the tired hearts of the party re 
vived as the magic word fell from the lips of 
our grizzled guide. 

Here a permanent camp was made, as no 
horse could possibly travel up the rocky de 
file before us, and all the men lay down to 
sleep to the rippling lullaby of the river be 
low, interluded now and again with the 
measured staccato of some prowling moun- 
tain lion or the unearthly crescendo of a 
band of coyotes howling with one voice as 
they roamed over the lower hills. 

In the morning, after a hearty breakfast, 
each man took up his share of the ropes, 


weapons, or rations and struck out up the 
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canon, intendin; to return that night to the 
camp where the horses and dogs had been 
left to take care of themselves. 

For more than three miles the canon was 
the same in appearance as at the 
mainly smooth cliffs, with now and 
then a huge chimney, but presenting few 
good nesting places for vultures. Each of 
the four men carried a hundred feet of three- 
quarter-inch manila rope, the whole being in 
one piece from man to man. In addition to 
this, each carried such weapons as he chose 
and food enough for three meals. Water 
was abundant in little basins in the rock. 

The country became rougher and roughe 
as we proceeded and as ledge after ledge, 
cliff after cliff appeared, the question arose 
as to which would best repay exploration. 
Caves dotted the faces of all of them, but 
not until the field glass was brought into use 
could we see any condor “sign.” But when 
the powerful binocular was swung over the 
bewildering expanse of cliff and gorge, a 
huge bird was plainly visible as he sailed in 
ever-decreasing circles about a hole in the 
face of the precipice. Gradually and grace- 
fully it settled down to a perch on a scrubby 
pine tree which grew at the top of the cliff 
and almost directly over the nest hole. He 
(for we supposed this to be the male condor) 
folded his wings and had evidently composed 
himself for a good rest, when suddenly an- 
other and larger bird came leisurely out of 
the cave and joined the first in the tree. 

This was evidently a pair of the big birds 
and here was their long-sought home—but 
the question of getting even within camera 
range, let alone actually entering the nest, 
was yet to be solved. After a few moments’ 
discussion one of the party, dividing up his 
pack among the other three, took one end of 
the 400 feet of rope and started up the side 
of the big canon nearest the gorge which 
contained the condors. In about an hour, 
spent in the dangerous and difficult climb- 
ing, he stood at the top of the ridge or water- 
shed. Here he fastened the rope to a stout 
young pine, and, with this help, the rest of 
us went up quite easily. So far, so good, but 
now, at our very feet, lay a gorge wider and 
steeper than any yet seen, but which must 
be crossed before the nest cliff could be 
reached. 

It being now about 1 o’clock, lunch was 


about 
mouth- 
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this 
bottom was 
fall in the 


farther peaks and 


the descent of 
By the time th: 
darkness had 


eaten, and at 2 econd 
canon began. 
reached begun to 
gorge, though the head 
with the radiant hues of 
Here 


roomy 


lands still glowed 


the fast-westering sun. was water in 


and a furnished a 
bed-chamber, so 


night. 


abundance, cave 


camp made for the 


In spite of the loneliness of the 


was 
place 
we slept and in the morning all arose r 
freshed and eager for the hunt. 

Breakfast quite finished the food we had 
brought, but we all agreed to visit the 
before we went back to 


nest 
camp, even if we 
were compelled to spend a supperless night 
in the hills. About 8 o’clock we started out 
by 9 


canon) 


found a short cut, sid 
standing 
hole from which the big bird had been seen 
to fly the night before. 


Soon the 


and (having 


were directly under the 


vultures came in 
slowly down the 


sight, flying 
canon, apparently havin: 
warned of our their ex 
quisite sense of smell. The cliff itself 
not far from 400 yards long and as the 


been presence by 
was 
rope 
afterwards showed, 100 vards in width, from 
top to bottom. The nest hole was about 100 
feet from the top of the cliff, and was the 
only cave or hole of any kind in this whole 
precipice. A very narrow 
more than seven or eight feet long, 


ledge, and not 
ran just 
in front of the hole, and was covered with 
the droppings of the birds. Evidently 
pair or another one had used this cave as a 
home for a number of years. 


this 


The birds were not at all afraid of us and 
one of the pair, after a few moments spent 


in sailing around, settled down on the pin 
tree and commenced to smooth his feathers 
apparently ruffled in flight. Its body, seem 
ingly as large as that of a man, and, in truth 


capable of carrying off a full-grown sheep, 


was plainly visible with the unaided eye 
When the glass was brought into use, how 
ever, the naked, orange-colored head and 
neck, terminating in a blood-stained beak 


and all dominated by gleaming, angry eyes 
could be easily seen. We could almost im 
agine him tearing some one of us to pieces 
in this awful wilderness of rock. Even as 
we spoke of this, he spread his huge wings 
and sailed away, a reincarnation of the ter 
rible “roc” of long-dead days. Majestically 


he soared, trailing his black shadow across 
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us like a premonition of evil yet to come. 

But the most difficult part of our task— 
that of getting to the nest—was yet before 
us. Finally, after much argument, three of 
us took one end of the rope and by a long 
detour succeeded in reaching the top of the 
cliff. The guide remained in the canon in 
charge of all the baggage except the camera, 
a packing case for the egg we expected to 
and our revolvers, which latter we 
feared might be needed in repelling the 
birds should they become ugly. The three 
of us who went up fastened one end of the 
rope to the pine already mentioned, while 
the guide, having drawn the line as taut as 
possible, secured his end of it to a huge boul- 
der in the creek bed. We thus had a perfect 
aerial tramway from the top of the cliff to 
hole, and thence on down to the 
ground in the bottom of the gorge. 

The final moment had now arrived and, 
the collecting box and camera having been 
lowered to the level of the cave on a light 
cord, I slid down the main rope and stood on 
the narrow ledge, which, as has been said, 
ran along the face of the cliff just in front 
of the cave. The stench was well-nigh un- 
bearable, and I was eager to make my pic- 
tures, get the egg and be gone as soon as | 
possibly could. The birds had left the cliff 
when we commenced running the rope over 
and had not been since seen, but now they 
returned and with angry dashed at 
me with all the their powerful 
wings. Not only was I in a dangerous posi- 


get, 


the nest 


hisses 


speed of 


tion, but if the condors kept up their excited 
charges I should probably be held a prisoner 
on that narrow ledge until nightfall. The 
longer I remained the angrier the birds be- 
came, so down I went, and crawled into the 
four-foot mouth of the cave, which was about 
eight feet deep and ended in a hard wall of 
sandstone. Just at the foot of this and ina 
slight hollow scooped out by the birds, lay 
the object of our search, a big grayish-green 
egg. I at once returned to the entrance of 
the cave for my camera and made a flash- 
light picture of the egg as it lay in the nest 
untouched as yet by the hand of man. I then 
packed the egg and returned to the ledge 
whence I made three or four attempts to 


One of these 
resulted in a fairly good negative; the oth- 


photograph the flying birds. 


ers were failures. It was now a compara- 
tively easy matter to send up the egg and 
camera, but it was indeed a ticklish piece of 
business for me to venture out on the sway- 
ing rope by which I had come down. The 
big birds’ fury had not in the least abated 
and a single blow from one of their heavy 
bodies would have been more than sufficient 
to send me over the long trail at once. 

I had no wish to kill the birds, as I ex- 
pected to return for another egg later in the 
but, drawing my revolver, I fired 
several shots over and under them as they 
flew past. A few such shots caused them to 
draw off and take up positions on a near-by 
crag, while I seized the cable and slid hand 
over hand to the bottom of the canon below. 
One of the two men at the top did likewise, 
but the other remained to cast off the line, 
when we were both down, and then returned 
by a long detour around the edge of the 
cliff, bringing camera and egg with him. 

Thence the trip home was quite unevent- 
ful. We reached our camp at the mouth of 
the big canon about 10 o’clock that night 
and after a long sleep, rode home on our 
fresh and willing horses. 

The California condor is one of the most 
noted of all American birds, as well as the 
one about whose nesting habits the least is 
It is the biggest bird that flies, with 
the possible exception of tne South Amer- 
ican condor, which is found tin the Andean 
plateau region. Its wing-spread varies from 
ten to fourteen feet, usually about twelve, 
while its weight is close to thirty pounds, 
and its length four or five feet. The skin 
of the bird is worth from $25 to $50, but the 
egg is much more favored in the matter of 
values, selling readily at $90 or $100. The 
last one of whose sale I am aware sold to 
an eastern odlogist for the former price. 

This bird always chooses the most inac- 
cessible cliff of its whole range as a nesting 
site, but will often sacrifice safety if by so 
doing it can gain a hole on the south side of 
a cliff as a home. No other bird, not even 
the eagle, dares to molest the condor. 


season, 


known. 








Joy. 


Heard some old folks talkin,’ quarrelin’ over joy; 
Didn’t ask me nothin,’ sein’ I’m a boy. 

Winked at one another; you know how they do 
When I up and told ’em, what I tell to you 
























Jes’ to smell the honey in a bumble-bee’s warm nest 
3o0ut the time of ev’nin’ when the sun is slopin’ wes 
And a feller’s good and hungry—things a tastin’ best 
You want to know what's joy? 
Jes’ go and ask a boy. 


Jes’ to slip your clothes off in the willows on the shore 
And to rest in movin’ water watching’ swallows soa: 
After a day of hoein’ when you're tired to the core 

Is there a thing called joy? 

Jes’ go and ask a boy. 


Jes’ to know the secrets that are in so many things; 
Knowin’ where the toads’ eggs can be seen in double stri:ez 
\nd where ants are wakin' 'bout to fly away on wings 
You don’t think that is joy? 
Jes’ go and ask a boy. 


Jes’ to chew the silky sweetness in a thistle’s head, 
And to fill your hat with berries when they’re sweet an 
Growin’ by the railroad track, dozens in a bed 

You want to know ‘bout joy? 

Jes’ go and ask a boy. 


Jes’ to see the circus when paradin’ in the town; 
Boys can foller up the band while lookin’ at the clown, 
And they've got a thought o' heaven’ fore the sun goes dow 
You're askin’ after joy? 
Jes’ go and ask a boy 
ELMER H. MEYER 


A trapped wild-cat (kitten). Photo by Miss Eunice Sameson 





















Hie is the pet of the family 


ome 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT WITH A _ BULLDOG. 


W. H. 


Brannagin is the dearest dog in the 
vorld. Everyone who knows him says that, 
so surely his master has the right to that 
opinion. A snowy white he is, from the tip 
of his screw tail to the end of his cool, dark 
nose, with the exception of one black ear, 
which he continually cocks in a most amus 
ng and lovable way. He is the pet of the 
family at home, and so great is my attach- 
ment for him that I decided to take him out 
to my ranch in Idaho. I made inquiries at 
the railroad and express offices, as to the 
best method of transportation for him, and 
concluded that the safest way was to take 
him with me, as in going by express there 
were grave doubts of his being fed and wa- 
tered properly. “There is no fare on him, 
just tip the baggagemen a quarter or so and 
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it will be all right,” they said to me at the 
office. 

Everyone looked admiringly at Branna- 
gin as we boarded the train, and well they 
might, for his beautiful white coat was clean 
and glossy, and his great brass collar shone 
like gold in the sunlight. Giving my bag to 
the porter to deposit in my stateroom, I has- 
tened to the baggage-car. It was crowded 
with trunks, but I finally worked my way 
through, and tied him in the far end of the 
car. “Where are you goin’ with that dog?’ 
said the burly baggageman. “To St. Louis,” 
I replied in the same tone. “Well, give him 
to me; can’t have him there in everyone’s 
road’—and so saying he took the leader 
from my hands and dragged him to the far 
end of the car, where he corraled him in a 
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pen by piling trunks around him. 
sult angered me greatly. 


This in- 
What, Brannagin, 
for whom nothing was too good at home, who 
never slept on anything but downy quilts 
and upholstered sofas—was he 


shut in like a rat in a trap? 


now to be 
But as I could 
see no way to remedy his condition, I left 
him as he was, promising myself that this 
baggageman should receive a very small tip 
indeed for his behavior. 

“Haven’t you something I can make a 
bed of?” I asked, somewhat more meekly, on 
my return after. dinner. 

“Nothin’ ’cept some old papers,” 
reply. 


was the 
So I took the papers and spread them 
on the hard, dirty floor as best I could, but 
it was poor comfort, I fear. 

“IT only go to Cincinnati,’ said the bag- 
gagemaster, looking at me knowingly. 
car changes there.” 

“What time are we due?” I asked. 

“Three a. m.” 


This 


“Will I have to stay up and see that he is 
changed, or will you see to it for me?” 

“Depends on what you give me,” he re- 
plied with all frankness. 

“How much do you want?” 

“One dollar.” 

“Here is your dollar,” I answered, ‘and 
please see that he is changed all right.” 

At three a. m. I was rudely awakened 
from my sleep by the porter, who scared me 
nearly to death by exclaiming, “Your dog’s 
got away.” I was up in an instant. 

“What, how got away?” I cried. 

“Slipped his 


collar as he was 


being 


changed, and has run out of the station and 
up the street, looking for you.” 

“What time do we leave?” 
ing out of bed. 

“In three 
reply. 


I asker, jump 


minutes.” was the consoling 
There was no time for dressing. The por 
ter had my shoes, and I could not find my 
feet. pai 
and trousers, I rushed from the ca! 


coat, so arrayed in stocking 


A crowd of people were entering the gate, 
and through them I madly pushed my way, 
heedless of their remarks, and 
They evidently took me for an es- 


startled 
glances. 
caped lunatic, and therefore gave me a wide 
berth, for which I was duly thankful. Out of 
the station I dashed and up a 
frantic with the fear not that I would lose 
my train, but that I would lose my dog. A 
long, loud shriek of a locomotive announced 
that my time was up, but on I dashed, whist- 
ling and calling. 


dark alley, 


Suddenly a white apparition shot out of 
a dark alley, and came bounding toward me. 
It was Brannagin! Without a word I turned 
and ran for the station, knowing well that he 
would follow me. The gate was closed, but 
a kindly gateman (may peace be with him) 
quickly opened it and up the platform I sped 
after the already moving train. A head was 
out of every window, and a cheer arose as 
they running up the track. The 
train slowed up and, picking Brannagin up 
in my arms, we were pulled safely aboard 
Of course that baggageman 


saw me 


though he de 


served an enormous tip, and I give him what 





He loved to lie and look out at the green fields. 




















him out for 
he asked, for he had pulled me aboard, and 
that was more than the others had done 

We reached St further 
mishap, and checking my luggage at the sta- 
to find a hotel that 


Louis without 


tion, I started out would 


take us in, for it was a case of “love me, love 
It was very hot, and as the cars 


For 


two good hours we went from place to place, 


my dog.” 


would not take us on, we had to walk. 


Being hot, 
notice 


would take us in. 
I did 


walking 


but no one 


tired not 
that 


slower until at 


and furiously angry 


Brannagin was slower and 
he fell on the 
Now 


him up in my 


last pavement, 


overcome by the heat thoroughly 


alarmed, I picked arms and 


carried him into a drug 
told 


across town that would probably take care of 


to the 


store, 


where they 


me of a dog hospital about ten miles 


him. Hailing a cab, I drove hospital, 


where I foolishly explained to them my pre- 


dicament They grasped the situation im 


mediately, and charged me $2 a day for his 


board. Every one seemed to have it in for 
us, and we were powerless to even demand 
our rights 

In the middle of the week I ran down to 


see how he was and was well 
that I did so, 


eut off his screw tail—the pride of my heart 


getting on 


for an attendant was about to 


simply because he could see nothing else 


for granted 


took it 


the matter, and stupidly 


that that must be what he was there for. 


On leaving Chicago, trouble still pursued 


us. There were two trains on different roads 


leaving on parallel tracks at the same time, 


an airing 


and of course we got the wrong one. 


By the 
time I had safely stowed Brannagin in the 


baggage car, and had comfortably fixed my 
self in the the conductor came 
and that I the 
wrong train, and that my ticket was no good 
on that line. 

“If you off at you may 
catch your train if you hurry, as we beat it 
in by five minutes,” he said. 

“What time are we due?” I asked. 

“One-thirty a. 


Pullman, 


along informed me was on 


Smithtown 


get 


m.”’ was the reply. So at 


one-thirty we left the train at a little country 
town 


with not a soul or even a light of any 


description in sight. Blindly following the 


hasty direction of the conductor, I hurried 


through the darkness as best I could, ham 


pered as I was by a heavy dress-suit case 
and my dog. A loud shriek far to my right 
told me that I had lost my direction. Turn 
ing, I ran as fast as I could, and arrived, hot 
and breathless, just in time to catch the rear 
of the Pull 


man, | started to walk through, but was im 


end train. Swinging on to the 
mediately pounced upon by the conductor. 
“Get that this car,” he 


better 


dog out of 


shouted “Don't you know than to 
bring him into the Pullman?” 
Without a 


jumping off, ran up to the now moving bag 


word I dropped my bag and, 


ear. Luckily the door was open, and 


gage 
picking up my dog I tried to hand him in 


“Take this dog, will you, please?” I almost 


begged of the baggageman. 


“Goin’ to put that beast in here,” he 
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drawled, tantalizingly, for he had me where 
he wanted me, and he knew it. “I hate dogs 
and he looks fierce; better wait for the next 
train.” 

“T can’t wait; take him on, will you,” I 
cried, running along the platform with the 
great dog in my arms. 

“Cost you $3,” he said, grinning fiendishly. 

“All right,” I 
hauled aboard and dropped unceremoniously 


answered, and we were 
on the floor. 

At St. Paul I had eleven hours to wait for 
my train, and, profiting by my experience, 
immediately took Brannagin to the baggage 
room and asked permission to 
there for the day. 

“Cost you 50 cents,” 


leave him 
said the man. 

“All right,” said I, glad to get off so eas- 
ily. Down three flights of steps we went, 
and into a small and stuffy cellar. It nearly 
broke my heart to leave the poor dog there, 
but it At six I returned to take 
him out for an hour’s walk before the train 
left, but 
man. 

“Where is the baggageman?” I asked of 
an attendant. 


had to be. 


to my dismay could not find my 


“Gone home,” was the short response. 
“Why, I 
have a dog in the cellar, and I have to catch 
the nine-thirty train for St. Paul.” 


“Well, you won’t catch it to-night,” said 


“Gone home!” I cried in dismay. 


he, with a grin, “for he has the only key to 
that room.” 

“Where does he live?” I asked coolly, for 
by this time I was ready for any emergency. 
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“Oh, way up town somewhere,” was the 
reply. 

“Will you kindly give me his address?” I 
asked. He did so, and hailing a cab I drove 
to an uptown apartment house 

“Is your husband in?’ I asked of the wo 
man who came to the door. 

“No,” she replied, and started to close the 
door, but I slipped my foot in the way, and 
said, “Will you kindly tell me where I can 
find him?” 

“Maybe at 
and this time she succeeded 


Pete’s, around the corner, 
In closing the 
door. 

“Pete’s” proved to be a near-by saloon, 
but my man was not there, and as it was now 
too late for my train I gave up the search 
and went to a hotel for the night. 

“Why did you go 


I said angrily to the bag 


home without letting 
me get my dog?” 
gageman the next morning 

“Do you suppose I work all night?” was 
his gruff reply. There 
gained by arguing, so I said no 


was nothing to be 
more, but 
asked him to bring my dog immediately 

“Cost you 50 cents for keep over night 
he said. 

“Why, you great fool,” I cried, losing m) 
temper at last, “you made me miss my train 
and put me to great inconvenience by you 
stupidity, and now you have the nerve to as 
to be paid for it.” 

“Didn't I 
him,” he shouted. 
dog? If 


take him and call it quits.” 


have to fed and take care of 


50 cents 


“Don't you care 


worth for your you don't, I wil 








Tied him to the baggage truck while I went 


to eat. 





for something 

















At various stations I would take him out for 
he asked, for he had pulled me aboard, and 
that was more than the others had done. 

We reached St. Louis without further 
mishap, and checking my luggage at the sta- 
tion, I started out to find a hotel that would 
take us in, for it was a case of “love me, love 
my dog.” It was very hot, and as the cars 
would not take us on, we had to walk. For 
two good hours we went from place to place, 
Being hot, 
tired, and furiously angry, I did not notice 


but no one would take us in. 


that Brannagin was walking slower and 
slower until at last he fell on the pavement, 
overcome by the _ heat Now thoroughly 
alarmed, I picked him up in my arms and 
carried him into a drug store, where they 
told me of a dog hospital about ten miles 
across town that would probably take care of 
him. Hailing a cab, I drove to the hospital, 
where I foolishly explained t 


») them my pre- 
dicament They grasped the situation im- 
mediately, and charged me $2 a day for his 
board. Every one seemed to have it in for 
us, and we were powerless to even demand 
our rights. 

In the middle of the week I ran down to 
see how he was getting on, and it was well 
that I did so, for an attendant was about to 
cut off his screw tail—the pride of my heart 
simply because he could see nothing else 
the matter, and stupidly took it for granted 
that that must be what he was there for. 

On leaving Chicago, trouble still pursued 
us. There were two trains on different roads 


leaving on parallel tracks at the same time, 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





an airing. 


and of course we got the wrong one. By the 
time I had safely stowed Brannagin in the 
baggage car, and had comfortably fixed my 
self in the Pullman, the conductor came 
along and informed me that I was on the 
wrong train, and that my ticket was no good 
on that line. 

“If you get off at Smithtown you may 
catch your train if you hurry, as we beat it 
in by five minutes,” he said. 

“What time are we due?” I asked. 

“One-thirty a. m.” was the reply. So at 
one-thirty we left the train at a little country 
town with not a soul or even a light of any 
description in sight. Blindly following the 
hasty direction of the conductor, I hurried 
through the darkness as best I could, ham 
pered as I was by a heavy dress-suit case 
and my dog. A loud shriek far to my right 
told me that I had lost my direction. Turn 
ing, I ran as fast as I could, and arrived, hot 
and breathless, just in time to catch the rear 
end of the train. Swinging on to the Pull- 
man, I started to walk through, but was im 
mediately pounced upon by the conductor. 

“Get that dog out of this car,” he 
shouted. “Don’t you know better than to 
bring him into the Pullman?” 

Without a word | dropped my bag and, 
jumping off, ran up to the now moving bag 


gage car. Luckily the door was open, and 
picking up my dog I tried to hand him in. 
“Take this dog, will you, please?” I almost 
begged of the baggageman. 

“Goin’ to put that beast in here,” he 
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drawled, tantalizingly, for he had me where 
he wanted me, and he knew it. “I hate dogs 
and he looks fierce; better wait for the next 
train.” 

“T can’t wait; take him on, will you,” | 
cried, running along the platform with the 
great dog in my arms. 

“Cost you $3,” he said, grinning fiendishly. 

“All right,” 
hauled aboard and dropped unceremoniously 
on the floor. 


I answered, and we were 


At St. Paul I had eleven hours to wait for 
my train, and, profiting by my experience, 
immediately took Brannagin to the baggage 
room and 
there for the day. 

“Cost you 50 cents,” 


asked permission to leave him 
said the man. 

“All right,” said I, glad to get off so eas- 
ily. Down three flights of steps we went, 
and into a small and stuffy cellar. It nearly 
broke my heart to leave the poor dog there, 
but it had to be. At six I returned to take 
him out for an hour’s walk before the train 
left, but to my dismay could not 
man. 

“Where is the baggageman?” I asked of 
an attendant. 


find my 


“Gone home,” was the short response. 

“Gone home!” I cried in dismay. “Why, I 
have a dog in the cellar, and I have to catch 
the nine-thirty train for St. Paul.” 

“Well, you won’t catch it to-night,” said 
he, with a grin, “for he has the only key to 
that room.” 

“Where does he live?” I asked coolly, for 
by this time I was ready for any emergency. 











Tied him to the baggage truck while I went 


to eat. 


“Oh, way up town somewhere,” was the 
reply. 
“Will you kindly give me his address?” I 


asked. He did so, and hailing a cab I drove 


to an uptown apartment house 
“Is your husband in?” I asked of the wo 
man who came to the door. 
“No,” she replied, and started to close the 


door, but I slipped my foot in the way, and 


said, “Will you kindly tell me where I can 
find him?” 
“Maybe at Pete’s, around the corner 


and this time she succeeded in closing the 


door. 
near-by saloon, 


“Pete’s” proved to be a 


but my man was not there, and as it was now 


too late for my train I gave up the search 
and went to a hotel for the night. 
“Why did you go home without letting 


me get my dog?’ I said angrily to the bag 
gageman the next morning. 

“Do you suppose I work all night?” was 
his gruff reply. There 


gained by arguing, so I 


was nothing to be 


said no more, bu 
asked him to bring my dog immediately 

“Cost you 50 cents for keep over night,’ 
he said. 

“Why, you great fool,” I cried, losing m) 
temper at last, “you made me miss my train 
and put me to great inconvenience by you 
stupidity, and now you have the nerve to as 
to be paid for it.” 

“Didn't 
him,” he shouted. 


dog? If 


take him and call it quits.” 


I have to fed and take care of 


“Don’t you care 50 cents’ 


worth for your you don’t, I will 





for something 
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Again there was nothing for me to do but 
pay out, at which my hungry, dirty and 
much-abused dog was returned. 

Having a pretty good idea of the way he 
had been treated, I hurried out in search of 
a place to feed him, but none of the restau- 
rants would take us in, and I began to feel 
like a thief and a beggar. Dropping the 
somewhat haughty air I had at first assumed, 
I now pleaded with Italians and negro wait- 
ers to take us in the kitchen and give Bran- 
nagin some scraps. For the price of a good 
meal I at last obtained a few crusts of bread 
and bits of cold meat in the back room of a 
cheap restaurant, but was repaid for my an- 
noyance by seeing the eager way in which 
he devoured it. I could but smile as I 
watched him, the proud winner of a blue 
ribbon, who has so often turned up his nose 
at the daintiest of morsels, served on silver 
plate, and had even refused lady-fingers from 
the hands of scores of admirers at afternoon 
teas, now eating with evident enjoyment 
the scraps from off the floor of a cheap Ital- 
ian restaurant! But alas! hunger will get 
the best of pride, be it in man or beast. 

All past 
mere pleasure trips compared with the three 


discomfitures, however, were 
days’ run from St. Paul to Spokane. For- 
tunately the same baggage car went through 
with the Pullman but it seemed to me that 
the baggagemen changed every few minutes, 
especially during the night, which necessi- 
tated getting up and giving each one his lit- 
tle dollar, or run the risk of having him 
kicked out of the back door. In spite of the 
distribution of the almighty dollar, not one 
of these obliging men would give me any- 
thing for Brannagin to lie on, not even news- 
papers. The farther we went the less oblig- 
ng they seemed to grow, and my one com- 
fort was that the good Lord had been satis- 
ied with the extent of our country at 3,000 
Finally | 
took a shirt from my bag and made him a 
bed on top of a trunk, but I fear it was hard 
The motion of the train made him 


miles, and had stopped at that 


comfort. 
so sick that he would eat nothing the entire 
trip, so I spent most of my time in the car 
with him, holding his head in my lap to give 
him all the comfort I could by my presence. 
The ever kind and considerate baggagemen 
complained of this also, but I had become 
used to it by this time, and held my ground. 
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When the doors were open I would let 
him look out at the green fields as we went 
rushing by, and he would sniff and almost 
beg to be allowed to jump out and breathe 
the fresh air once more. Though he would 
not eat anything he drank frequently and 
eagerly, for his throat was parched from the 
heat and soot. I looked around for some- 
thing for him to drink from, and finding an 
old battered tin cup, was about to let him 
drink from it when I was pounced upon by 
the baggageman, who yelled into my ear, 
“What in are you doing—letting that 

—dog drink from my cup! Where were 
you brought up—in a barn? etce., ete. I 
meekly handed it back without a word, and 
henceforth my dog was compelled to drink 
from a coal shovel a mixture of hot water 
and soft coal, which did not improve his al- 
When the train 
stopped long enough I would take him out 


ready disordered stomach. 


for an airing, and would tie him to the bag 
gage truck while I went for something to 
eat. 

At Helena, 
with a pointer, and I was curious to see how 


Montana, a rancher got on 


he would be treated. 
“Mornin’, 
“Mornin’,”’ 
“Goin’ up Trout stream to hunt,” contin 
“Will bring 
No an- 


pard,” said he. 
replied the baggagemaster. 


ued the former, after a pause. 
ye some chickens on my way back.” 
swer from the baggageman. 

The rancher had another card up his 
sleeve, however, and it proved to be a trump. 
“Have a drink,” he said, extracting a huge 
bottle from his hip pocker. The baggage- 
master stopped his work, looked up, smiled, 
and answered, “Don’t care if I do.” The 
rancher and his dog rode fre 

“Have one?” he said, catching sight of 
me, perched up among the trunks. 

“No, thanks,” I replied, catching a whiff 
of poor whiskey. 

“What! don’t drink?” 
“Say,” 


said he, taking a 
long pull on the bottle. he continued 
after wiping his great mustache with his 
tongue in order not to lose a drop of the 
precious liquid, “Say, do you eat hay?” 
“No,” 


“Well, if you don’t drink whiskey you're 


I answered, “why do you ask?” 


no fit companion for man, and if you don’t 
eat hay you’re no fit company for beast, so 

















I was just wonderin’ who in —— you went 
around with.” 

This little scene taught me one thing— 
I was getting unmercifully “stuck” simply 


because I was dressed as a gentleman. By 
the time the new baggageman arrived I had 
exchanged my gloves, white collar and straw 
hat for dirty hands, flannel shirt and felt 
hat, and my suit-case with “New York City” 
on it was back in the Pullman out of sight. 


“Mornin’,” I said to him as he boarded 
the car. 
“Mornin’,” answered he, cheerfully. Now 


I could not say that I was going hunting, for 
Brannagin was a bulldog, and I could not 
offer him a drink, for I had none, so I gave 
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him a 5-cent cigar, bought especially for the 
purpose, saying, “My frien’, be any 
charges on this here dog? I’m takin’ him up 
the road a spell to me aunt’s; coyotes been 
a-botherin’ her lately.” 

“Sure, that’s all right, an’ I'll feed him 
after while, I’ve got a lot of stale bread.” 

It cost me 60 cents in cigars to taxe him 
from Helena to Spokane, from whence we 
had an uneventful trip down to the ranch 
and our troubles were over. 

The moral to this little tale of my trou 
bles, kind reader, is this: 


there 


Though I failed to express my dog 
I hope I’ve expressed to you 

The great importance of doing it 
If ever you send one through 








Safe 


at the ranch once 


more. 





IN SE/.SON. 


Asleep at twelve reluctantly, 

Awake at four expectantly, 
And with the first gray streak of dawn 
Breakfasted, armed and gone. 

Up across the field and back, 

Past the wreck of last year’s stack, 
Boot-top deep in stubble tangle, 
Ivy vines and wild mint sprangle 

Old Pontiff, eager in the hunt, 

Points the first flock down in front, 


Then low commands in 
A nervous strain in silence tense 
A lunge, a start, a whir of wings 
From half a hundred startled things 
A glance along the gleaming gu! 
A flash, a fall, the work 
Ah! to shoot it seemed 
The mascot goes and brings them 


deep suspe 


is done 


a sin 


C.. &. MARTIN 
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W. A. 


The way in which I made the acquaint 
ance of Old Silver, the undisputed monarch 
of the grizzlies in northwestern Colorado, | 
shall not soon forget. My hunting partner, 
G. W. Stevenson, and I were camped on the 
head of Piceance Creek when we got word 
that Old Silver was on the war-path. Our 
informant said that the old rogue had killed 
a yearling not 200 yards from his door. Old 
Silvers’ fondness for fresh beef or colt meat 
was well known, as many a heap of whit- 
ened bones that dotted the stock range bore 
mute but eloquent testimony. The monster 
ranged from the upper headwaters of White 
River to the broken bad lands of the Black 
Sulphur, and from the shores of Snake River 
on the northern border of Colorado, to the 
Dolores, in the south, a territory 200 miles 
wide and 220 in length. Five men, all good 
shots under ordinary conditions, had inet the 
bear face to face and endeavored to execute 
the death sentence, which had been passed 
upon the rogue by the county and state 
board of bounties, and all had failed. Two 
had lived to tell the tale. One’s face is a 
livid network of scars where the sickle-like 
claws have struck. The other steps like a 
stringhalted horse, caused by a wound in 
the leg where the fangs of the monster had 
cut through flesh and sinew. 

Of course my pard and I were interested 
as we had long wished to meet this grizzly 
terror face to face; so after a hasty con- 
sultation we decided to go home with our in- 
formant that night and take Old Silver's 
track the next morning, as our rancher 
friend said he had gone up Piceance Creek, 
on rather a branch of Piceance, and he said 
that he thought that the old rascal was 
camped somewhere about the head of the 
gulch. Bright and early next morning we 
saddled our ponies (George, my pard, was 
riding a little buckskin mare, while I rode 
my favorite hunting pony, Tom, who was 
the most sagacious animal I ever saw). | 
had him trained to the business I followed to 
perfection; his unbounded faith in me was 
touching and I believe that he would have 
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SCOTT. 
stood without flinching the chars of a 
snorting fifty-horse-power auto Vhen w 


came upon the mighty tracks in the trail 
which led up the guich we knew that w 
were following none other than the redoubt 
able Old Silver, for no other bear could have 
made those tracks but he. Near the head of 
the guich a small creek came in from the 
west, and up this the tracks turned \ half 
mile farther we came to where the creek 
spread out into a large grassy bog, and her 
his lordship had evidently stopped for the 
purpose of obtaining refreshment n the 
shape of grass-roots and bugs, as a half an 
acre of torn and mangled sod amply testi 
fied. After looking around we found that he 
had evidently passed the night there, as we 
found where the flattened grass and weeds 
still held the print of his huge hulk. We 
found that his trail led up the creek and a 
little farther on we saw where he had sharp- 
ened his claws upon the base of a giant 
spruce, and the bark hung in ten-foot strips 


where they had ripped through it. Georg: 
had remarked that it looked like the old 
fellow was aware of our approach and was 
fixing up for our reception. 

In another half-hour we came to where 
he had crossed the creek; here the wate! 
had not become clear where he had stopped 
in its edge in crossing, and I calculated that 
he was not more than ten minutes ahead of 
us. We hurried on for about a mile, when 
we came to what was evidently the head of 
the gulch. Here it widened out into a saucer 
shaped basin of about forty acres in extent. 
On the left was a patch of spruce about half 
way up the slope and the remainder of th 
basin was covered with scrub oak My eyes 
had just finished making this cursory su 
vey when George suddenly exclaimed “Ther 
he is, pard!”’ and his words were punctuated 
by the sharp crack of his .25-36 Marlin. He 
had the advantage of me as he was walking 
and leading his horse, while I was riding, so 
by the time I hit the ground he had fired 
again. His first shot had been answered by 


a roar of rage that shook the hills. The first 
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thing | saw when I got my eyes focused on 
the hillside was a huge gray hulk which 
looked as big as the side of a nouse charging 
down the hill like a locomotive. He wasabout 
50 vards away when I first saw him, but he 
was shortening the distance between us like 
a quarter horse I took a couple of snap 
shots at the charging monster. The second 
one seemed to have a remarkable effect, for 
he curled up and came rolling down the hill 
for all the world like some great hairy ball. 


Just then George, who had been having trou 


ble with his mare, gave him another shot 
which caused him to uncurl like a stee) 
spring \t the same time he let out a howl 
that fairly made my teeth rattl Evidently 


he forgot that we were his especial destina- 
tion, or else he suddenly remembered that 
he had unfinished business elsewhere to at 
tend to, for he whirled and took for the up 

r side of the patch of spruce at a two-forty 
gait. I fired a hasty shot at him just as he 
vas disappearing behind the first trees, but 
as the copper-jacketed messenger leaped 
from the muzzle upon its mission of death, a 
giant spruce seemed to spring in front of the 
Swinging barrel, and I saw a shower of chips 
and bark fiy from its side, which told that 
the shot had been wasted George flung 


himself into the saddle and saying that he 
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lower end of the spruce, while I lost no time 
in making for the upper end. When within 
about twenty yards of the top I suddenly 
pulled Tom up, for there smote upon my ears 
a tremendous snorting and crashing of 
brush and the next instant Old Silver, the 
hero of a hundred fights, sprang into sight, 
the blood and froth spurting from his snap 
ping jaws, while his beady eyes glowed like 
two red coals, and charged straight at me. 
[ had no time to do anything but shoot, and 
shoot I did. The way those bullets chased 
each other out of the barrel of that .25-35 
vas a caution to cats. The last one was the 
boy that saved my bacon. It hit him in the 
mouth and knocked about half of his teeth 
out, tore off the back of his head, and he col 
lapsed like a punctured balloon with one of 
those ponderous paws within a foot of Tom’s 
fore foot. The nervy little fellow had stood 
like a rock through it all, although he was 
trembling when I dismounted, and gave vent 
to a low whimper and rubbed his muzzle 
against my cheek. Just then George came 
up and we proceeded to hold an impromptu 
war-dance around the remains of Old Silver, 
the fallen monarch of tne trackless wilds. 
This bear weighed 1,171 pounds. The 
skull alone weighed 64 pounds. G. W. Ste 
venson of Meeker, Colo., has his hide. 


An Outdoor Millionaire. 
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While happily in tune his life progressed 
\nd garnered in its depth the joys addressed 
To dreamy spaceé that full inheritance be 
queathed 

To Kinsman of that mystic, subtle power 
Regardless of the tensioned race for wealth 
Alike unconscious of the pace for name 

An idler—-born for dreams and fancies wild, 
By airy shadows, phantoms of the hour, be 


\ lover of by-paths untrod by Fame 
That lead throug! provinces ol placid pace 


LEON BRUMBAUGH, 















































































A supposed cross between the blacktail and whitetail 


VIRGINIA DEER--THE WHITETAIL. 


R CLARKE FISK. 


Every one who has hunted knows the cause the latter are, in the hunting country 
whitetail. They are the most widely scat- better known and more often hunted: 
tered of all the big game animals in the though it might be added that the nature of 
United States, and are essentially the prin- the sport offered and the surroundings of 
cipals of all quests for sport in the more set their different habitats has considerable 

' tled communities. Almost every other kind weight in this classification. For in the West 
of big game shuns settled country. White as in the East and South, though with wider 
tail can live constantly within its boundar- ranges and different climatic and geograph 
ies. With this species demanded range re ical conditions, they are the same—craft 


quirements are limited—they possess to an careful and suspicious—the wily skulkers of 
unusual degree an ability to successfully the heavy timber and brushy swam] 


meet and largely adopt the ways and cus river bottoms, their chosen hom« At al 
toms of that which is a blighting death to times, rather than run straight out in open 
all their kindred—civilization. This it is flight, long miles of twining, twisting trail 
that has preserved them in the past and will criss-cross back and forth in a mile 
makes them what they are to-day, a hardy, square of timber tangle; will twine and in 
populous race. tertwine and pass and mix so that before 

in the West they are generally consid- the day is done, to all except those of long 
ered second to the blacktail principally be 





experience, the heart-shaped footprints 
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freshly made will mingle in confusion with 
the older, useless tracks. 

Though in habit practically the same 
wherever found, yet the markings, build and 
makeup of the animals in different communi- 
ties differ to a considerable extent, more es- 
pecially in the West. This is most clearly 
shown in the difference in size in mature ani- 
mals, but the length of tail, the shape of the 

different 
In fact, so 


ears and general coloring at the 
seasons are also items to note 

great are these variations, that in Montana 
alone, I know old hunters of long and wide 
experience who claim there are at least 
three different varieties of the whitetail, and 
even that some of these do not belong to the 
whitetail species at all. But from my per- 
sonal experience in which it has been my lot 
to see considerable of at least two of the 
so-called different varieties, as claimed by 
these older hunters, for these at least I do 
not think the separation from the standard 
species possibl Some of these variations 
are deer that have possibly, in isolated sec- 
tions, bred and interbred until a band differ- 
ing in size, 


f nothing else, is produced. 
Again, there are individual animals, as will 
be found in any race, differing considerably 
from the recognized standard. I have also 
known of half-breeds, crosses between a 
white and blacktail, which might, by some, 
if found or killed with others, be taken for 


some established breed, but 


vhose differing 
personality goes out for good in the first or 
second cross either way. I give a reproduc 
tion of the mounted head of one of these 
last. 

This animal was killed in the fall of 1901 
n the vicinity of the Black Buttes in the 
Missouri bad lands, something like 300 miles 
ast of Fort Benton, and seventy-five miles 
below my ranch, as the river runs. I learned 
from the parties who secured the specimen, 
three Great Falls sportsmen, that at first 
they hardly knew what they had killed, 
vhether it was a whitetail or a blacktail 
rhe general color was not that of either of 
the species named, being too yellow for a 
‘lacktail and too grey for a whitetail. The 
tail was short, shorter even than a black 
tail’s, and entirely white The horns, as 
shown, are those of the whitetail, but in the 
head, there the resemblance to that species 


eeases The dark colorings are darker even 








than on a blacktail’s scalp and the white 
markings, in every case, were sprinkled over 
with grey hairs which gave them a dirty ap- 
pearance and reduced their strength appre- 
ciably. The throat patch, instead of begin- 
ning well forward on the lower jaw and go- 
ing well down the neck, is merely a greyish- 
white splotch, round and fairly centered. The 
white above the eyes, around the jaws and 
lips and nose it all toned down throughout 
The ears are larger than a 
whitetail’s and smaller than a blacktail’s, 


by grey hairs 


but tend more, in their general breadth and 
roundness, to the former. The hair through 
out the whole scalp was much finer than is 
found on either of the species named and 
the separations below the forehead and over 
the eyes were almost as fine and soft as fur. 
Generally speaking, thougn, as stated, 
there is sometimes quite a divergence in in- 
dividuals. The whitetail of the western 
hunting country is larger, more rangy, 
stronger and more heavily built than eastern 
and southern deer. Though generally in the 
West. as elsewhere, choosing the brushy 
bottoms for their homes, I have known of 
many instances where the deer kept con- 
stantly upon the higher ridges in the more 
open country, where the timber growth was 
scant and scattered—in such country, really, 
as would be chosen by mule deer. In fact, I 
have frequently seen the tracks of both of 
these species mixed in together as they 
ranged and fed. 
However, though sometimes choosing for 
a home this higher, open land, whitetail do 
not compete with the blacktail in dash or 
vim or offered sport in the pursuit. It is 
their instinct to hide when startled or fol- 
lowed, and this they do with a knowledge 
gained from generations of inbred instinct 
for the brush lands. If happened on sud- 
denly they may break away for a short dis- 
tance into a crashing, thumping run, which 
will undoubtedly startle the hunter as much 
as he has the deer, but if they see or hear 
or smell you first, the task you have chosen 
to perform will be balked by every wile at 
the disposal of an animal cunning to an ex- 


treme and one that is always careful of its 
path. 

So their pursuit, as made in the western 
country, though perhaps lacking in special 
qualifications demanded by a good and hardy 
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hunter, has the great advantage of not be- 
ing coupled with any great amount of seri 
ous, racking toil. The fact that the end is 
not always what one could wish, adds zest 
to the quiet nature of the still-hunting, and 
one will find that in the cnosen seclusion of 
their retreats that there are many obstacles 
to overcome and many necessary lessons to 
be learned before success comes as a regular 
thing. The best way I know to prove an un- 
tried hunting friend of doubtful experience, 
is to put him, in the early dawn, upon the 
trail of an old and cunning whitetail buck, 
where the chances for accidental surprise 
are at a minimum and where success cannot 
but prove the hunter’s worth. 

I was once in camp on a small feder of 
the south fork of the Big Blackfoot. For 
two days we had been kept to our tents by 
the cutting northwest wind which drove the 
sleety rain over the mountain ridges. At 
times the fog hid everything, then rising 
slightly, temporarily revealed a drenched 
and dismal world. But we had plenty of 
wood and the little stove kept the interior 
of the steaming canvas warm and cosy. 
Toward the end of the second day it grew 
colder and before night the snow began to 
fall. Who among us, who have hoped and 
waited long, can help remembering the 
pleasure that comes with the first good 
tracking snow ? 

With my hunting mare, Fanny, I was up 
and away iong before the break of day, for I 
wished to take every possible advantage of 
the storm. It was intensely cold, and over- 
head the last rear guard of flying scud only 
partially, at times, hid the inverted crescent 
of the western moon. When the light finally 
came over the mountains I was on my hunt 
ing grounds. 

I knew the country quite well and 
thought I could find some whitetail without 
much time or trouble. Knowing that deer 
would not have fed or moved much during 
the storm and that they would naturally 
seek shelter beneath the low ridges in the 
little brushy draws that cut into them on 
the lee side, I did not look for tracks but 
commenced immediately to work across the 
heads of several ot these sheltered gulches. 

Near the head of one of these, close to 
where to windward a deep gulch lay just 
right, offering a good pass from slightly 
rolling wind-swept country still farther to 
the north and west, I saw some indefinite 
holes in the snow, showing, without doubt, 
where some deer had come up the pass and 
crossed the ridge into better sheltered coun- 
try. I did not attempt to follow them, for 
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they were in many places entirely covered, 
but kept to my course, crossing the heads of 
the little draws. 

One gulch especially attracted my atten- 
tion, not entirely because of the frozen dra- 
pery of ice and snow with which the trees 
and brush were covered, all of which made 
a most beautiful winter picture. This, per 
chance, is the same “something” which in 
hunting quests points out the right trail at 
the forks and in the maze of mountain 
gulches indefinably tells the nearest way to 


camp. 

Well down the little draw, a hundred 
yards below where I crossed, a_ well 
branched fir had been uprooted and thrown 
down by some fierce wind. In the dry top 


of this, behind the trunk, | saw a slight 
movement in the screen of dry fir needles 
Still walking slowly, but watching carefully, 


I kept on and soon made out the white 
throat and black muzzle of a deel If 1 
had been following on his track the animal 


would have stolen quietly away without a 
sound to tell of his departure—only the 
smoking bed would have been proof that he 
had been recently disturbed. But as 1 was 
not on his trail, and apparently did not see 
him, he stood as firm as rock as I passed 
close by. 

A small distance farther on I silently 


stepped behind a massive trunk, took off my 
hat and peeked carefully out. For many 
minutes the deer did not move Then his 


ears went back and up again with a nervous 
twitch. He did not like my sudden disap 
pearance. For several minutes he was mo 
tionless. Then laying back his ears he 
stamped his foot, and three other deer got 
up and stood behind the fir, all with ears 
sharp-tilted and high searching noses. Now, 
from the size of the trunk behind which they 
had bedded and the direction of my ap 
proach, none of the animals, except the 
buck, had seen me; it was an impossibility 
with the wind sharply quartering across my 
face, for them to have caught my scent, yet 
every one of them were looking for me 
they knew that I was there. 

All four now stood, with ears expectant 
waiting. The buck appeared more disturbed 
than ever, for he stamped two or three times 
and then led off in that bounding, floating 
motion through the brush. As they broke 
I held a little ahead of the buck’s shoulder, 
and then an instant’s pause and another 
race away, shot through the heart Dress 
ing them I got my mare and was back in 
‘amp in time for supper. 


Y-O Ranch, Brakes of the Missouri 
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Mister Editor, Out Door Life—Ma has 
gist bin pesterin the life out of me to rite 
you, and tell you about Pap’s crazy doin’s. 
You sea thet Pap last month rote a piece 
fur your paper, and sined hisself, “Uncle 
Bill.” Now that isen’t so, to start with. 
His name air Gabe Tweeser, and he never 
had munney enough to stay fur dinner at 
the Teton Tavern, let alone board there. He 
lives with Ma, and me up here near Baltic, 
and why he succeeded in “bustin’”’ into jur- 
nelism so fur as he did we kain’t make out. 

To show you what a tarnation old idjot he 
is I will tell you what him, and old Bill Hard- 
acre done Christmas day. You sea, old Bill 
has a houn’, and is a plum good rabbitt 
houn’, and Bill, and Pap laid out to go hunt- 
in’ Christmas. Well, Friday night, Aunt Bet- 
sey Feltum came over to spend the evenin’, 
and they got to talkin’ about huntin’, and 
shootin’, and fishin’, cos that ts all Pap kin 
think of now since you printed his fish yarn, 
and Aunt Betsey “’lowed” it was no truble 
to git game if you knowed how to go at it. 
That set Pap wild, and he wanted to know 
awl about it. Well, yew know that “Aunt 
Betsey” is kinder superstitious and believes 
in signs, tokens, omens, hunches, &c., and 
she up and tells Pap that in early days when 
she wus a gurl, that they used to live next 
farm to Billy Tates’ grandpap, and that 
whenever Billy’s grandpap wanted to go 
huntin’ he allers fixed it so he got plenty of 
game. 

Well, Pap kep’ askin’ questions, and fin- 
aly Aunt Betsey told him the secret. She 
said if you want to be sure, and get game, 
the thing to do wus to get out of bed back- 
wards, dress on the right hand side of the 
stove, put the left boot on last, and walk to 
the barn backwards, and then walk three 
times around the barn backwards, without 
speakin’ a word, and she said it was a sure 
sign, or “hunch,” I think she said it was, 
and that she never new Billy’s grandpap to 
try it but what he got all the game he 
wanted. Well, I see that Pap wus goin’ to 
try it, and sure enough Christmas mornin’ 
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he tried it. He got up early before Old Bill 
came over with the houn’. He got through 
with the cerimony all rite in the house, and 
started on his pilgrimage backwards to the 
barn, and made the trip successfully. Then 
Pap started around the barn backwards ac- 
cordin’ to “Aunt Betsey’s” hunch, but rite 
thar is where Pap made a fatil mistake. 

Yew sea, that we have a old darby ram 
that’s bin keepin’ company with the cows 
fur several years, and when he seed Pap 
kummin’ round the barn backwards, in the 
dim gray dawn of the mornin’, he at wunse 
got a fitin’ mad on, that wus heated to a 
“coal trust” red, and the next thing on the 
program wus a deep dull thud, ur rather 
two thuds, with green borders around both 
of ‘em. The first thud wus when the ram 
struck Pap, as the sailors say, “amidships,” 
and the next thud wus when Pap hit the 
earth, rong side up. He lit in about 10 
inches of muddy red water, and furgitten 
about lookin’ backwards, rolled over gist as 
the ram wus kummin’ to time fur the second 
round. Then the ram recognized Pap, and 
retired to his corner, and Pap set there, 
lookin’ as sneekin’, and as simple, and or- 
nery as a renegade democrat sitten in a re- 
publican caucus, and beginnin’ to smell like 
a skunk in a tan yard, and feelin’ like a 
strange dog, backin’ out of a fite. I found 
Pap about 10 minutes afterwards trien to git 
up, and I could still hear some of the thud, 
and see a few twinkles of the bunch of stars. 

Well, I give the ram credit for fiten fair, 
cos he dident hit Pap when he wus down, 
but when he did hit him, if Le had hit him a 
little higher it would shorely broke his back. 
I got Pap over to the hos troff, and washed 
him off as good as I could, and got him into 
the house, and by that time here comes Old 
Bill Hardacre with the houn’, and after 
breakfast they filled up a 2 gallon jug of 
hard cider, and started on their rabbitt hunt. 
They guzzled a hole lot, two, on the side, be- 
fore they started. 

Purty soon Old Bill‘s houn’ struck a 
track, and went bellerin’ down through the 
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woods like forty. “Come on,” said Bill, “let’s 
play we are Toga, and Noga at Port Arthur, 
and are after Gen. Citawaybackski, or what’s 
his name, and go after that rabbitt in a sci- 
entific manner.” “Nuff sed,” says Pap, “yeu 
be Citawaybackski, and I will be Noga, even 
if he ain’t no great shucks at workin’.” Yeu 
sea, Pap is mighty smart and allers wants 
the credit of ever’thing. “Now, Gineral,” 
sed Pap, assumin’ a military attitude, 
and makin’ motions like he wus draw- 
in’ a sord, but only succeeded in nockin the 
stopper out of the jug, ses he, “Bill, do you 
see this sky rocket? Thet means fur you 
to come to attention, and receive yore or- 
ders.” 

Then he squirted about a gill of tobacco 
juice up in the air to represent the sky 
rocket. “Now, Gineral,” ses Pap, ses he, “I 
command you in the great name of the 
United States, er no, I mean Japan, to bring 
yore fleet to a halt, and anchor them to that 
Jack Oak sappling, and come over here, and 
coal up, before the battle begins, cos if this 
jug of cider holds out the sea may git too ruff 
to coal up with enny degree of safety.” 

They coaled up, and Pap ordered General 
Citawaybackski to march his fleet right up 
to the end of a holler log, where the houn’ 
had treed the rabbitt. Old Bill wanted to 
rechristen the dog, and call him Eatumupski, 
but Pap would not stand fur it, and notified 
the Gineral, that as they had lost so much 
time fulein’ around that it was time to coal 
up again. 

“Now, Gineral,” ses Pap, s’he, “you form 
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your fleet in a loop, and sail around to the 
other end of the log, and git the range, and I 
will come in the front way. Forward, mareh,” 
ses Pap, “letter go. Git busy, Bill.” And 
old Bill wus. He wus punchin’ in the other 
end of the log to beat two bands, and the 
houn’ wus gist raisin’ “old ned” and Pap 
slammed his old hat down on the ground, 
and says to it, ses he, “now you hoss ma- 
rines form a column thar, and guard that 
rite angle. Now punch ’em out, Gineral 
(hic) s!let er rip, here they come, follow me 
men, commence firing.” 

But gist then a torpedo boat destroyer, 
which I suppose wus the advance guard of 
the enimy, called the gitawayvich, appeared 
at the hole in the end of the log, and putting 
her helm hard aport, rounded up broadside, 
and discharged its squirt gun plum center in 
the roots of Pap’s chin whiskers. The blow 
allmost killed father, but he came to in a 
minute, and wus gist goin’ to signal Genera! 
Gitawaybackski to form his fleet into a loop 
when Old Bill grabbed his nose, and yelled 
“nolecat” and started fur home like a race 
hoss, with the houn’ plain a dead easy thing 
fur second money, and left Pap in the hands 
of the enimy. 

This is why Pap has bin livin’ in the barn 
ever since, but as soon as he is done stink- 
in’ I reckon he will go to Sioux Falls, and 
interview Billy Tate as to whether there is 
any truth in his grandpap’s hunch that “Aunt 
Betsey” wus telin’ Pap about. 

The rabbitt escaped. 





The Little Mountain Climber. 


thousand climbers have failed to Ethel is a reserved and interesting littl 


Long’s Peak, but in girl. She has already many times shown 


Husted, a little girl not summer tourists the way to Devil’s gulch 


ten years old, went merrily to the top. and other wild places, and is called “Little 


without assistance, Guide.” 


faltered, and the climb She was born, and has grown up, in 5 


caused no ill results. 


Estes Park. Her climbing ability comes 


is not only sure-footed and strong, from her out-door life. She has trained in be 


but has unusual powers of observation. She the scenic open air gymnasium on trails and 


that a child her age cliffs. 
While her com- She learned to ride a pony at the age of 


comments of a child, yet four, and enjoys galloping along trails 


all-seeing eye of a Ethel has been but little to school, but her 
the strange alpine mountain home and the trail have given 


of the poetic dis- her health, alertness and courage, and it 
wild scenes, and won- will be interesting to follow her life. 
to the bottom of the ENOS A. MILLS. 
over 








Long’s Peak. 


























Enos Mills Ethel Husted and the house 
in which she was born. 
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A ROOT OF EVIL. 





We hope that every reader of this num 
ber of Outdoor Life will turn to our Game 
Field department and read the able article 
published therein from the pen of Rev. Paul 
B. Jenkins. There is more sound logic and 
incontestable truth in the words of Mr. Jen- 
kins this month than in any article that has 
been brought before the attention of the 
sportsmen for a long time. Mr. Jenkins’ 
sentiments therein expressed are our own 
sentiments — uttered many times in these 
columns during the past seven years in de- 
fense of our game. We hope everyone will 
read his article, then re-read it. Every word 
should be digested. Mr. Jenkins has con- 
centrated his attention on one thing, and has 
elaborated on the evils of that one thing in 
such a clear and comprehensive manner that 
even a child can see the point. 

If our legislators, sportsmen, naturalists 
and all humanitarians would join each year 
on “one thing,” make that the issue and ALL 
fight for it, we would soon have game laws 
that would not only be sensible, but which 
would be respected by everyone handling a 
gun. And with so much enthusiasm and 
support would they go through our legisla- 
tures that even our market hunting boosters 
and cold-storage vultures would quail. 

“Stop the Sale of Game” should be writ- 
ten on the breast of every sportsman. This 
is really the prime cause of more game birds 
being killed each year than the work of all 
the sportsmen of the United States put to- 
gether. Next in importance is the abolish- 
ment forever of the spring shooting of 


ducks, but we would be glad to keep still for 
five years and never harp on the latter sub 
ject during that time if only we were sure 
that the sale of game could be absolutely 
and perpetually stopped. 

It almost breaks our hearts to see, along 
about the holidays in the fall, even in our 
much-vaunted Denver, large carcasses of elk 
and deer strung up in front of our local mar- 
kets, and immense bunches of ducks and 
prairie chickens adorning the display racks 
of these establishments. Where do these 
birds and animals come from? They ars 
not all honestly and lawfully gotten. Even 
the efforts of alert game wardens to “catch” 
them are foiled, and they are allowed to 
carry on their nefarious business before our 
very eyes, with, apparently, no means at 
hand to stop them. 

Read, brothers, read, the Jenkins article, 
and form a firm resolution to follow in his 
path. If we only had a disciple to come 
forth—some man with leisure and a lover of 
our wild animal life, to lead the way—now 
would be a fitting time to start the ball a 
rolling for some national work along these 
lines. Let us all persevere and show the 
necessity for such action, and it will come! 





Under an act approved by the President 
on February 1st all national forest work un 
der the Secretary of Agriculture has been 
transferred to the Forest Service, the new 
official title of the new organization having 
immediate charge of this work. It replaces 
the Bureau of Forestry in the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Division of Forest, 
in the General Land Office. 























































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 
of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de 





partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 
department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from 
the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 
has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


TRUE GAME PROTECTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life—It may be doubted 
whether there is any subject that is at pres 
ent attracting more attention or receiving 
more earnest thought from the true friends 
of our American game birds and animals 
than the subject of the measures necessary 
to secure the preservation, maintenance and 
increase of the said birds and animals. 
Every magazine that deals even in a remote 
way with either natural history or out-door 
sports contains editorials and other expres- 
sions of opinion on this topic. Many news- 
papers are noticing it at length. Half our 
state Legislatures are considering bills mak- 
ing new game laws or re-making the old 
ones. Even the House of Representatives 
is—and very rightly—considering further 
governmental action looking toward the 
same end, as was reported at length in your 
February number. From one or another of 
these sources almost every conceivable form 
of protectively-intended legislation is  pro- 
posed. Complete prohibition, long-time pro- 
hibition on certain varieties, prohibiting 
spring shooting, prohibition of non-resident 
hunters, gun-licensing, hunting licenses, for- 
bidding game being taken across a county 
line, governmental protection of migratory 
game, and state protection of resident game, 
importation of new stock, limiting the size 
of bag, prohibition of repeating guns, en- 
couragement of national, state and private 
preserves—these measures and many more 
are being urged from all quarters. Some of 
them are being urged by cranks, some by 
“grafters,” many by inexperienced theorists, 
more (many more than most sportsmen have 


any idea) are pushed by paid lobbyists in 
the employ of game dealers and commission 
men, but yet the greater number are hon 
estly intended by honest men who desire 
only the preservation, maintenance and in 
crease of our American game birds and ani 
mals. 

But, Mr. Editor and brethren, is it nov 
time that all the above-mentioned and kin- 
dred forms of proposed legislation are but 
regrettable instances of wasting breath, ef 
fort and time by “barking up the wrong 
tree?” Is it not true that every one of them 
fails in the one important point of all, in 
that not one aims at the abolition of the one 
thing that, more than any other, is effecting 
the extinction of our American game, 
namely, its being hunted, shot and taken, 
for purposes of sale? 

We, your readers—may their tribe in 
crease—respect your magazine for its re 
fusal to use such terms as “game-hog,”’ 
“butcher,” and the like to designate any man 
or woman who takes, under any circum 
stances, more fish, flesh or fowl than some 
self-appointed censor chooses to deem 
proper. But is it not true that there is a 
brand of humanity for whom those terms 
are all too mild? Is he not the man who 
kills for profit, who shoots game for his 
own livelihood, who slaughters without re- 
gard for anything save the quantity that he 
can murder and the price he can secure in 
the market for the carcasses, heads, hides 
or feathers of his victims? 

Let us be explicit. Many of your readers 
will have read (and those who read will 
not have forgotten) an article that appeared 


in the “Saturday Evening Post” about a year 
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ago, written by the man, living in St. Louis, 
who is responsible for the destruction oi 
more feathered game than any one other 
man of whom we have any such hideous and 
unblushing record. In that article he de- 
scribes how he sends out squads and pla- 
toons of hired hunters, spring and fall, to 
follow the wave of migrating birds from the 
Gulf to the Canadian line and back again; 
men who are paid according vo the quantity 
of slaughtered water-fowl they send in; who 
are selected and armed simply because they 
can get what they go after, and in larger 
quantity than any others. They do the kill- 
ing; he does the marketing—the rest of us 
wonder “where the birds have gone to?” 
Now some of us know. 

Innumerable similar instances might be 
cited. I know two men who operate well- 
known restaurants in one of the largest of 
our western cities, and who set out, fall and 
spring, and follow the flocks southward or 
northward, according to the season, shipping 
their spoils in barrels to cold-storage houses 
where it is kept for their use in their restau- 
rants. They frequently boast that “It don’t 
cost us anything to get our sport; it is 
money in our pockets to go.” 

We lament the increasing rarity of the 
wild turkey and the canvas-back duck, the 
noblest game birds of this or any other coun- 
try. How many of our readers know that 
that increasing rarity is due to the fact that 
these beautiful birds are shot and shipped to 
Kansas City and St. Louis, and there sold 
to the buyers for the great eastern game- 
commission firms, later to appear on che 
menu-cards of Delmonico’s, Sherry’s and the 
Waldorf-Astoria? 

What will your honestly game-loving 
readers think when I tell them with full 
knowledge whereof I speak, that in a single 
great cold-storage warehouse attached to 
one of our great western packing houses, 
there was recently at one time 30,000 (thirty 
thousand) DOZEN quail awaiting the 
market? Those 360,000 birds practically rep- 
resented the market-hunting for that year 
of Missouri, Kansas and the Indian Terri- 
tory. What is the result? The result is that 
to-day we hear that a bill is before the Kan- 
sas Legislature which proposes to prohibit 
forever the shooting of quail, in order to 
preserve any of them at all. Will any one 
compute how many honest sportsmen it 
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would take to destroy anything like such a 
frightful quantity of our feathered creatures? 
What became of these I speak of? I can 
answer. Just about that time a flutter was 
caused among the game-dealers by the ar 
rest and prosecution in New York City of 
a man engaged in the same disgraceful busi- 
ness, and every last one of these 360,000 
quail was frozen, crated, and shipped to the 
English market! 

Now, Mr. Editor and brethren, 
game laws” that do not aim at this evil will 
never accomplish anything. 
the three “strictest” states I have any knowl 
edge of are Missouri, Arkansas and [.ouisi 
ana; actually, no three states are the cen 
ters of such game-butchery for market pur 
poses as these three. I have lived and hunted 
in Missouri for many years, but I have neve! 
yet heard of a single game law being actu- 
ally enforced within its boundaries—with 
the single exception of the 
shooting law, which is really enforced in a 
few counties. All three of the mentioned 
states prohibit hunting by non-residents, but 
I know of pregnant does being hounded by 
non-residents in Arkansas, and that with the 
assistance of the natives. 
if you are a good shot I can introduce you 
(if you will “stand for it’) to non-residents 
of Louisiana who wil! pay your travelling 
expenses, board, and ammunition cost if you 
will go thither with them during the winter 
time and shoot ducks for them. I know 
whereof I speak, for on a recent hunting trip 
I fell in with one of these feilows, who, 
thinking that every man had his price, de- 
liberately made me that offer. 

This unlimited slaughter for money is 
not confined to beast or bird, by any means. 


“strict 


Theoretically, 


anti-Sunday 


As for Louisiana 


It includes fish also—in fact, every living 
thing that hath the breath of life and that 
can be sold for a price. For instance, sein- 
ing is, of course, “illegal” in Missouri—but 
I shall not forget watching two hired “farm- 
ers” while they took from a tributary of the 
Missouri 298 (two hundred and ninety-eight) 
“croppie” in one haul of their seine! They 
took my disgust for admiration. “It’s all in 
knowing when and how to do it,” they said. 

I am doubtless a “crank” on this subject, 
Mr. Editor. I frankly acknowledge that I 
have long made it a subject of study and 
record. And I am ready to affirm—and I 
defy any man to deny—that the one single 
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cause of the threatened destruction of our 
American game-birds, beasts and fish, is the 
permitting our game to be a marketable 
commodity, by the slaughter and sale of 
which men may make money. 

Not one word of this protest is to be re- 
garded as attacking the profession or livli- 
hood of any honest “guiae.” I have hunted 
with such men enough to admire and re- 
spect them from the bottom of my heart. 
The honest guide, whose business it is skill- 
fully to take the less experienced hunter 
to the happy hunting-grounds of tais world, 
is not the man to slaughter all the creatures 
in his neighborhood and so kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg for him. Of all mea 
he ought to be (as he often is) the one to 
accord the market-hunter an exceedingly 
short shrift. And as for “varmints and sich,” 
their veing killed off might easily be per- 
mitted by the same laws which ought to 
provide stern penalties for traffickins in the 
spoils of the game pot-hunter. 

Should any one care to know, the writer 
would like to go on record as not being an 
anti-hunting fool. On the contrary, hunting 
is, and always has been, my one passion- 
ately enjoyed hobby and recreation, and it 
will be until I have become too feeble to 
lift a gun or too dim of eye to see a front 
sight. But I am proud that the little hunting 
club to which I belong has made one rule, 
the penalty for whose violation is instant 
and unconditional expulsion from member- 
ship, namely, that not one of them shall ever 
be guilty of the crime of exchanging for 
money one single head of that which he has 
brought to bag. 

What hope is there that any thing will 
ever be done about this wholesale slaughter 
of our game for the money there is in it? 
Where shall we find men who have the cour- 
age, the power, and the honor to attack and 
to check it? PAUL B. JENKINS. 


A QUEER FIGHT. 

The fall I was twelve years old my 
father—half farmer, half hunter by occupa- 
tion—moved from western Pennsylvania 
over into western Maryland, where he had 
bought 400 acres of heavily timbered and 
level land on a plateau, one mile east of 
the Little Youghiogheny river and two miles 
west of one of the high ridges of the Alle- 
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gheny mountains, on which tract of land my 
father and elder brother, with the assistance 
of two hired men, had built a good sized 
log cabin, near a fine spring of sparkling 
water the summer before. Into this cabin, 
or log house, our family moved one bright 
September evening. Our family consisted 
of my father, mother, elder brother, two 
younger sisters and myself. 

This whole region, with a few exceptional 
cleared farms, was covered by a heavy 
growth of oak, chestnut, beech, black wal 
nut, hickory and poplar timber, with an oc 
casional thick growth of sugar maple, 
thrown in apparently by nature, for sweet- 
ening purposes. 

Wild game was plentiful at this time in 
these mountains and valleys, such as deer, 
wild turkey, some bear, wildcats and an 
occasional panther, to say nothing about a 
great abundance of gray and black squirrels 
that gave extra life to the heavy forests. 
There were a great many snakes, mostly 
of the rattle, black and copperhead variety. 

When we come to speak of gray squir- 
rels and black snakes it brings me to the 
place where I want to turn off onto a story 
of one of the queerest contests perhaps ever 
witnessed by any human being. One sul- 
try afternoon, in the latter part of July of 
the year immediately succeeding the vear 
in which we moved into our new mountain 
home, my father shouldered his heavy hunt- 
ing rifle, “to get a shot,” as he said, at some 
wild turkeys he heard gobbling and calling 
in the woods west of our cabin. He also, 
to my great delight, told me to get my shot- 
gun and go along with him, as he dryly re- 
marked, “I could shoot the smaller turkeys 
while he was killing the large gobblers.”’ 
He told me to tie up Old Lion, our large 
brindle hunting dog, in the stable, which I 
did. 

We went out to the place where father 
had heard the turkeys calling and sat down 
in the top of a large decayed oak tree and 
under some large chestnut trees which grew 
very close together here. We had _ been 
there about five minutes when we observed 
a half-grown gray squirrel hopping along 
toward us on the decayed oak log on the 
top of which we were sitting. We discovered 
another thing at this instant which appar- 
ently the poor little squirrel did not see, and 
that was a large black snake lying coiled 
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up in a mossy depression where the log had 
decayed and fallen in. The snake was not 
over twenty-five feet from us, and intently 
watching the squirrel. The squirrel hopped 
nearer and nearer, seemingly unconscious 
of its danger. We had forgotten the tur- 
keys in watching the outcome of this little 
forest tragedy. When the squirrel got 
within about two feet of the snake’s head, 
the snake made a dart and caught the little 
fellow about the middie of the body. In 
doing so, both snake and squirrel fell from 
the log to the ground. The squirrel, on find- 
ing itself in the jaws of its terrible enemy, 
gave out several pitiful screams or squalls. 
We had not noticed a second large black 
snake, much longer but slimmer than the 
first, coiled up beside the log, and it had ap- 
parently been watching the motions of this 
same squirrel; for the instant the first snake 
and squirrel touched the ground, the second 
snake also grabbed the squirrel by one of 
its legs. And now commenced a furious 
contest between the two snakes for posses- 
sion of the squirrel, which gave out a few 
pitiful cries and died, possibly from fright. 

Now, the strange part of the fight com- 
menced; for two large gray squirrels, maybe 
the parent squirrels, dropped from. the 
branches of the chestnut tree above and 
commenced a furious attack on the snakes. 
Such biting, snapping, wriggling, squirming 
and swisting one seldom sees. By this time 
another large gray squirrel dropped into 
the fight from the tree above, and the two 
snakes were being badly bitten by the squir- 
rels. 

At this stage of the fight it was three 
squirrels against two snakes. The longer 
snake had a firm hold on one oz the hind 
legs of one of the large squirrels; the 
smaller snake had relinquirhed its hold on 
the young squirrel and seemed to be putting 
up an all-around fight with the other two 
squirrels. 

I was now greatly excited and would 
very quickly have ended the fight in tavor 
of the squirrels by killing the snakes, but 
my father held me back and would not al- 
low me to interfere. 

Suddenly there was the rush of wings 
and a large hawk pounced on the gray squir- 
rel which the longer snake had a fast hold 
with its jaws. The hawk dug its claws into 
the squirrel and succeeded in lifting both 


squirrel and snake from the ground. The 
hawk then dropped the snake and squirrel 
and pounced on the smaller snake, and, 
fastening its claws in it, bore the snake 
wriggling, away to the top of a dead chest- 
nut tree, where we saw it pecking at and 
evidently trying to divide that tough snake 
among its young ones, which were in a large 
nest a few feet away. 

The hard usage the poor squirrel ha¢ 
had made it an easy victim for the remain- 
ing snake, but just at this juncture our old 
dog came running up, and, without any per- 
mission or encouragement from us, pro- 
ceeded to furiously shake the snake with so 
much vim and energy that a small piece of 
the snake hit me square on the cheek, as I 
had gotten quite near the combatants. 

By the time I got my cheek well cleared 
of the effects of the snake “hit,” there was 
not much of the snake left but pieces. 

The other two squirrels abandoned the 
fight and scampered up a large chestnut 
tree as soon as the hawk made its appear- 
ance, seeming to know, by actual experience 
perhaps, that the hawk would sooner have 
squirrel meat than snake. (One of my lit- 
tle sisters had unfastened Old Lion where 1 
had tied him, hence his presence at the con- 
clusion of this strange fight.) 

The hawk, after several attempts to tear 
that tough snake in pieces, let it fall to the 
ground and then leisurely sailed down to the 
scene of the recent fight, 
gray squirrels were lying, the 
dead and the old one too seriously wounded 
to get out of the way, fixed its claws again 
in the old squirrel and sailed back to its 
nest in the dead tree. By the peeping cries 
of the young hawks we inferred that 
enjoyed their feast of squirrel meat. 
we had watched this very natural 
scene for a few minutes longer, we again 
shouldered our guns, called Old Lion, and 
strolled towards home, considerably 
in nature’s learning. 

I wish to say in conclusion that I got 
three of those wild turkeys next day with- 
out the assistance of my father. 

J. M. HARBAUGH. 
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WOODCHUCKS AND LIGHT GUNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I spent the first 
twenty-five years of my life on a farm in 
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Michigan. From early boyhood until I left 
the old home I always had some sort of gun 
at my disposal. I have been reading Out- 
door Life for some time and find lots of en- 
joyment in the rifie and revolver discussions, 
as well as in all other departments. Some 
years ago, before I began reading Outdoor 
Life regularly, I read in some magazine, I 
think yours, an article from a “down east” 
gentleman, a Vermonter, I believe, in which 
he told of the wonderful difficulties he had 
experienced before becoming able to down 
the wily and tough old woodchuck. They 
were so foxy he couldn’t get near ’em, and 
so tough they’d craw! to their holes though 
hit hard by any .32 caliber rifle. But he 
finally found the “only way’—went after 


‘’em at long range, thirty rods, I remember 


he wrote, with a Colts’ .38-56. Then he got 
em—sometimes. 

Now, back in old Michigan, where I lived, 
the woodchucks were plentiful, so much 
so, in fact, that the townships paid a two-bit 
bounty on their scalps. This made it an 
object for “we boys” to hunt them, and, 
without telling anything of all else I may 
have done in my day, I want to say that I’ve 
downed many and many of them with a 
$5 Stevens Favorite rifle, using .22 short 
cartridges. 

That Vermonter had hard work to get 
them with a .38-56. I got them easy with 
a little .22. I remember of only one that I 
certainly hit which reached his hole before 
he died and he didn’t have ten feet to go. 

Whatever do you suppose caused the 
difference between that man’s experience 
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and mine? He who can correctly answer 
this can, I believe, explain away many of 
the things which cause the widely-differing 
opinions among our Outdoor Life tamily. 


F. A. S. 





THE “FOOL HEN.” 


Editor Outdoor Life—I note in the de- 
scription of the dusky grouse in the Febru- 
ary issue of Outdoor Life that you identify 
the bird also as the “fool hen.” The “dus- 
ky” or “blue” grouse of the Rockies is an 
entirely different bird from the grouse that 
has been given the common name of “fool 
hen.” The latter is much the smaller, adults 
seldom weighing more than two pounds; the 
name of the “fool hen” in polite society is 
Franklin’s grouse (C. franklini). The fe- 
male is a most demure and trusting dame, of 
a mottled brown, with some feathers white- 
tipped. The male differs greatly from the 
female, both as regards coloring and disposi- 
tion, and the adult male is always (7?) (ex- 
cept in mating season) found alone. He is 
nearly black of breast and tail, with dark 
crimson eye-spots, in my opinion the most 
beautiful grouse of the mountains. 

The range of C. franklini is from 6,000 to 
9,000 feet, and the young are not hatched till 
late, I having seen the downy chicks as late 
as August ist. I am sending you to-day a 
photo of an adult “fool hen” which photo I 
took last September on Grave peak (Bitter- 
root range), Idaho. WILFORD ALLEN. 





Fool hen (C. Franklini), female. Photo of live wild bird 
taken on Grave Peak, Idaho, in Sept., 1904, by Wilford Allen. 
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MEMORIES OF THE MUZZLE-LOADER. 


Reading the article, “Old Muzzle-Loader 
Days,” written by Mr. Gaylord, in the Feb- 
ruary number, brings to memory my boy- 
hood days spent upon the farm in old Mis- 
souri. My first rifle was a muzzle-loader, an 
old-timer brought from Kentucky by Uncle 
Billy Smith, in whose possession it had re- 
mained for fifty years. I still have the gun 
and value it highly and I may safely say that 
it brought me. more happiness than any gun 
has since or perhaps ever will. 

Well do I remember moulding dozens of 
bullets over the hickory coals after a hard 
day’s work in the fields. Ten cents’ worth 
of powder would last longer than many dol- 
lars’ worth of ammunition nowadays. After 
owning the gun six months I considered my- 
self a good shot and when the fall butcher- 
ing time came I was of course elected execu- 
tioner of the animals to be killed. 

All went well with the hogs. I could drop 
them in their tracks, but when it came to 
the beef, that seemed like hunting big game. 
But for a boy of fifteen years I thought to 
show any signs of excitement would bring 
the laugh on me, so I approached the steer 
with a firm step. But to hold that eleven 
pounds of gun on a dead bead was another 
matter, and my shot went wild, only wound- 
ing him. All was excitement then, but be- 
fore they were aware the gun was again 
loaded, and upon the steer turning his head 
toward me I plugged him good and hard, 
only to see him rear and try hard to break 
through the fence. 

This shot was certainly discouraging to 
an old gunner, as I thought myself to be, 
but with my father and the hired man it 
was disgust instead of excitement now, and 
a well directed blow from the ax accom- 
plished more than the hunter’s rifle had 
done. 

I well remember another incident which 
taught me something new in the art of rifle 
shooting, viz.: The shooting match for 
Christmas turkeys. For weeks George 
Baldwin and I had been practicing for the 
event and when the day arrived we were 
“Johnny on the spot;” and such a crowd 
as we found—city dudes, as we called them, 
with peep sighted rifles (but peep sights 
didn’t go in that crowd, so they were on a 
level with the rest of us), and old hayseeds 
who were showing off their new breech 
loaders; others with muzzle loaders that 
made mine look like a baby, and boys with 
shotguns to shoot in the center shot target, 
as they called it. The distance was thirty 
yards, off hand, seventy with a rest. The 
kind of rest used was a log six or eight 
inches in diameter laid flat upon the ground, 
and the man shooting rested his rifle across 
it while lying flat upon his belly. 

The chances were 10 cents each, and as 
I deposited my first dime I thought this is 
life or death now. Sam Rodebank led off 


with a 5-o’clock, and a bad one at that, and 
the way the air turned blue was enough to 
make a preacher shudder. Four or five fol- 
lowed, good, bad and _ indifferent. Then 
came myself. I chose off-hand and, much 
to my surprise, came within one-half inch 
of plugging the center. But the center still 
remained unbroken, only for my friend 
George to drive the tack and take the first 
turkey. And it was well he did, for this 
was the only one he was to get. 

The next round I fired the ninth shot 
and did even better than before and thought 
what’s the use for the tenth man to shoot 
he can not beat that target this time. He 
shot with a rest and well he might, for his 
gun was a cannon and when he fired there 
was no mistake about his driving center, 
for everything within a radius of one inch 
was gone—my shot, center and all. 

It was not fair to allow the use of such 
a gun, made, as it was, for just such occa- 
sions, but what was the use to kick? It was 
a muzzle loader with crotch sights and all 
we could do was to take our medicine. 
Twice more I tried, but the old cannon 
knocked me out, and then my money gave 
out and I went home without a turkey. My 
mother tried hard to console me, but it was 
of no use—George had me beaten now with- 
out a doubt. 

As I look at the old gun, I see the woods 
again and think of the hours spent in roam- 
ing through them with this old _ friend. 
Every large tree had its history. This the 
one I had killed the big hoot owl in; that 
old white oak whose branches served for a 
resting place for the nest of the red tailed 
hawk; this large shag-bark where my dog 
Ring had treed so many rabbits. As Mr. 
Gaylord has said, those memories cling and 
even if the old gun was long since filled with 
rust, there are instruments that will rebore 
it, and when my boys attain the shooting age 
their first lessons shall be given with the 
old muzzle loader. DR. J. H. KELLOGG. 





PRANKS OF NATURE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have noticed 
from time to time in different publications, 
mention of stones being found in deer, 
which brings to mind that in 1872 Mr. Will- 
iam Voris, a then resident of Wet Mountain 
Valley, Custer county, Colo., showed me a 
stone about the size and somewhat the shape 
of a grouse’s egg, which he said he took from 
the stomach (as I remember it) of a deer. 
I do not now clearly remember its color, but 
think it was nearly drab or putty-colored. 
The last time I heard of Mr. Voris he was 
said to be somewhere in the vicinity of 
Montrose or Grand Junction, Colo., and 
should his attention be called to the subject, 
he might give you some particulars about it. 

I will take this opportunity to mention 
one or two incidents of interest to the nat- 
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uralist and which came under my personal 
observation. 

Some ten years ago I read in “Science” 
something about “Do snakes swallow their 
young?” In a western publication for Janu- 
ary, 1905, Dr. Shufeldt, the eminent natural- 
ist, has contributed an article on the propa- 
gtaion of snakes, in which he brings up this 
much-mooted question, expressing himself 
as very skeptical as to snakes ever exhibit- 
ing any such behavior. 

When a boy about eleven years old, a 
neighbor’s of the name of Louie Coim and I 
were going through a strip of timber in Ste- 
phenson county, Illinois, when we ran across 
a common garter snake with several young 
that, upon our near approach, ran into the 
open mouth of the parent snake, hiding 
themselves within her body. Boylike, we 
ruthlessly killed her, and on opening her 
found the little ones inside her. I do not 
now remember whether the parent snake 
gave any signal of warning to her young or 
not; neither do I remember their number 
accurately, but there were from six to ten 
of them, about the size of a slate pencil. 


I have been often tempted to communi- 
cate the above observation to some natural- 
ist, but realizing the utter hopelessness of 
being able to prove the fact, I have refrained 
from stating it publicly until now. 

It is possible that my companion, Louie 
Coim, still lives in my native town, Freeport, 
Ill.; and might remember the circumstance 
better than I do, as he is somewhat older 
than myself. He lived on John street at 
that time (nearly forty years ago). 

One more, and I am done. About fifteen 
years ago I was doing some surveying on the 
mesa between the St. Charles and Arkansas 
rivers, Colorado. While standing at my 
transit and keeping the men in line, my at- 
tention was called to a locality about fifty 
feet away and behind me by a peculiar rat- 
tling or knocking sound. On approaching 
the spot I was surprised to see two turtles 
walking: along side by side, one holding the 
forefoot of the other in its mouth as if lead- 
ing its companion. Soon after they discov- 
ered me the one let go the foot and they sep- 
arated by running in divergent directions. 
I caught up one of them and restored it to 
the side of its companion, but they seemed 
alarmed and would not stay together. After 
watching them a while I at last put them to- 
gether and ran away out of their sight, hop- 
ing that they would keep each other com- 
pany. 

It was at least two miles to the nearest 
water, the soil very sandy and covered with 
a growth of sage brush, cactus and soap 
weed. The “pilgrims” were apparently 
heading across the dry land for the Arkan- 
sas River. The rattling sound above men- 
tioned was caused by the knocking of their 
shells together, but why did one lead the 
other by the foot? J. K. BREWSTER. 
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A NOVEL DUCK CALLER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I was very much in- 
terested in reading an article published in 
the February number of the National Sports- 
man on the subject of tolling ducks. Refer- 
ence was made to an article written by one 
E. J. Lewis and published in the American 
Sportsman in the year 1853, which, although 
not a coincidence, was the same year that I 
passed through the state of Missouri on my 
way across the plains to California. I was 
disappointed that nothing more authentic 
than a general report was made, and I re 
gret that I am unable to obtain the neces- 
sary data and learn of the weather condi- 
tions, whether clear or cloudy, direction and 
strength of wind, whether inshore or off- 
shore, class of beach, age, sex and breed of 
dog, if on full feed or diet; also method of 
tying on handkerchief, etc., etc. 

I know from experience and observation 
that certain varieties of ducks are very in- 
quisitive and the article brings to my mem- 
ory a circumstance that happened at Rock- 
port, Texas, in December, 1903. A friend of 
mine whose given name is William and with 
whom I was enjoying an outing of hunting 
and fishing and boating, lived about two 
miles from the little town, his house being 
situated among some trees about 300 yards 
from the beach. One afternoon we hitched 
the old bay (bobtailed, bald-faced and white 
stockinged) family horse into the light 
spring wagon and drove to some ponds, dis- 
tant about seven miles inland, after jack- 
snipe. When we returned at dusk the old 
horse was hastily unharnessed and stabled 
and we repaired to the house, where supper 
awaited us. After supper we made prepara- 
tions for an early start down the bay the 
next morning after ducks. In our haste to 
obey the call to supper we neglected to tie 
the old horse, and during the night he made 
an investigation of the premises and discov- 
ered a sack of corn and ate a large quantity. 
In the early morning when Bill and I entered 
the stable to grease the wagon and load our 
decoys, the door was left open and the old 
horse, feeling thirsty, went out to the water- 
ing trough and drank deeply. After load- 
ing our traps we went out and returned the 
horse to his stall and fed him. I noticed he 
appeared a little uneasy, but we gave the 
matter no attention and hurried to the house 
for breakfast. 

When we returned to the stable we found 
the old horse in apparent pain. We then 
discovered the corn and it was plain that he 
was suffering with a case of colic. I sug- 
gested that we lead him away from the 
barn, so in case he died we would not have 
the trouble to remove him. Bill, acting 
upon my suggestion, picked up a picket rope 
about thirty-five feet long, tied one end 
around the horse’s neck, and we led him 
down near the bay and dropped the loop 
over a stake we found driven in the sand. 
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We went back to the house and inquired of 
the wife if she knew of any remedy for horse 
colic, but she knew of nothing used for that 
purpose. When we returned we found the 
animal with body very much distended and 
seemingly in great pain. Neither of us had 
any horse sense, so we stood offering sym- 
pathy, while the poor beast would lie down, 
get up, and suffer. It was now daylight, and 
we noticed a man coming down the beach. 
When he drew near we recognized him as 
the captain of a schooner that lay at anchor 
some distance below. He had passed the 
night in town and had come early, as he 
wished to take advantage of the coming tide 
and get away. He had with him a tin horn 
which he had taken in for some necessary 
repairs. It was about forty inches long and 
was used on the vessel as a trumpet and fog- 
horn. He also had a tube of gun grease. He 
was interested to know the cause of our 
trouble, and we told him of the corn and of 
our contemplated hunt. He called our at- 
tention to the numbers of ducks feeding 
about 400 yards away, down and off from 
shore. He inquired why the old horse was 
so swollen and I answered that it was due 
to gas caused by the fermentation of the wet 
corn. He appeared very sympathetic and 
seemed to be in deep thought. He sud- 
denly turned to Bill and remarked that he 
did not claim to have any medical ability, 
but that he had served as driver, handy man 
or assistant to a celebrated veterinary sur- 
geon in Goshen, whose practice was among 
the cows belonging to several large dairy 
herds. He said that his boss had been fre- 
quently called upon in his practice to treat 
cases known in medical parlance as tym- 
panites, or hoven, but usually spoken of as 
“bloat.” That it was caused by the fermen- 
tation of food in the paunch of the cow, and 
in aggravated cases resort was made to an 
instrument called a trocar, that was in- 
serted through an incision in the skin and 
forced through the walls of the stomach, 
thereby allowing the gas to escape through 
the tube. He said he did not know that 
horses were treated by this method, but in 
his opinion the matter appeared feasible, 
and, with the consent of the owner of the 
beast, he would gladly attempt to furnish 
relief and operate the best he could with 
the appliances at hand. Bill told him that 
it was an aggravated case, and from his re- 
marks he was convinced that he was en- 
dowed with some practical veterinary 
knowledge, and that he freely gave his con- 
sent to an operation, and would hold him 
blameless should it not be successful. He 
inquired if either of us had a sharp knife, 
and I replied that I had a stockman’s knife 
that had been sent to me from Chicago, and 
which I took pride in keeping in fine edge. 
He now stepped near to the animal and care- 
fully located the spot where his experience 
designated as the proper point from which 
to operate. I turned for a moment and 


looked out upon the bay, and when I again 
faced the sailor I observed that he had be 
smeared the horn with the gun grease 
(which, he said, in his opinion, contained 
antiseptic qualities) and was inserting the 
horn into the aperture in the hide of the 
suffering animal. He was working quickly 
and firmly guiding the improvised trocar to 
ward the distended paunch. 

When all but about four inches of the 
horn was submerged the inner end reached 
the gas deposit, which came rushing through 
the horn, much to the relief of the suffering 
beast, and producing a sound that was in- 
telligible to acute ears within a distance of 
three miles. At this the old horse became 
frightened and started to galloping in a cir 
cle, of which the picket pin was the center 
We ran out of the radius of the circle to an 
old log that had been cast upon the beach 
by wind and wave during some storm, 
where we sat down and noted the speed of 
old Bob and listened to the music. Near, 
and lying parallel with the log, I noticed 
a cane fishing pole, left there by some of 
the neighbors. 

After a few minutes I looked toward the 
bay, and was surprised to see hundreds of 
ducks coming directly toward us. We had 
no gun, but concluded to study the phenom- 
ena. They rushed straightway toward us 
and walked out upon the beach within less 
than thirty feet of where we were sitting 
behind the log, while the horse was still 
galloping the circle and furnishing gas. It 
struck me that I could knock over a duck 
from among the many with the fishing pole, 
so I jumped over the log and ran among 
them, striking right and left. At this junc- 
ture the picket pin pulled out of the sand 
and old Baldy left the circle as a tangent, 
and took down the beach, working the horn 
vigorously, while the ducks immediately 
gave chase. I had made good use of my 
time and picked up five canvas-back and 
three red-heads. The sailor followed on 
down the beach, hoping to recover the horn, 
while Bill and I took the ducks to the house. 
As we entered the gate we looked south and 
beheld a large, low-moving dark cloud about 
two miles distant, and by listening intently 
could discern the sound of a horn. That 
evening the sailor returned and bought the 
horse from Bill, and about a week later we 
borrowed a horse and drove down to Slaugh- 
ter. Point, where we found the old horse 
looking well, and also the sailor, who was 
building a cabin and corn-crib and having 
a well dug. He said that in case the state 
law that prohibited the sale of game was 
repealed he was going to engage in business 
as a market hunter. I have had no experi 
ence in tolling ducks with a dog, but I do 
know that under favorable conditions an ac 
tive horse of the right color and musically 
inclined will attract the two mentioned va 
rieties of ducks. 

CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH 
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COYOTE HUNTING IN DENVER. 

Editor Outdoor Life.—I send you photo 
of a coyote I shot on January 2, 1905. Of 
course there’s nothing remarkable about kill- 
ing a coyote, but I got him with a shotgun so 
easy and so near Denver, that I thought I’d 
tell you about it. 

I was out hunting jacks with my Marlin 
repeater and saw a coyote in the weeds near 
the Orphans’ Home in South Denver. I 
tracked him up near the buildings at Uni- 
versity Park, when he left the weeds and 
went south through a draw in the field and 
over the hill, and I thought he was gone and 
went on east after rabbits. When I got up 
near the ditch I happened to look back, and 
saw him going back through the same draw 
or gully toward the park. I went up and 
peeked over the top of the hill and could see 
him skulking in the weeds just south of the 
park buildings, and while I was trying to 
think of some way to get nearer to him | 
saw a couple of hunters coming down to- 
ward him. “Now, I thought, “when he runs 














Lugging in the varmint 


out of those weeds he will probably go back 
through that field in the same place.” So lI 
kept out of sight and hurried back around 
the hill and got down in the draw in a 
good place and sat down behind some big 
weeds. I always carry a few shells loaded 
with buck shot, and some BBs, so I slipped 
in some BBs and had only sat there a few 
seconds when here he came loping down the 
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draw toward me. I laid down with the gun 
pointing through an opening in the weeds 
and waited. He came up to within about 
thirty yards of me and, seeing something 
suspicious, he stopped, and stood looking 
right at me. I aimed at his breast and 
pulled the trigger. He dropped, and I threw 
in another shell and ran up, but he was done 
for. Some of the BBs went almost through 
him. 

I’ve hunted coyotes for four years, but 
that was the first one I ever outwitted so 
completely. He knew I was after him, but 
he didn’t know I was lying in those weeds. 
I carried him up to University Park and 
took him home on the street car. 

Cc. L. BUTLER. 


OUR FIRST GAME LAW. 

September 18, 1708.—‘*No person, Chris 
tian or Indian, freeman or slave, shall kil! 
or destroy any buck, doe or fawn or any 
sort of deer, whatsoever, wild turkeys, part 
ridges or quail, except between the first day 
of August and the first day of January.” 
This is the exact text of an act passed for 
the preservation of deer and other game by 
the governor, the council and the general 
assembly of the colony of New York, in the 
year 1708—nearly 200 years ago—years be- 
fore the United States was a nation by it- 
self, when the whole country from Albany 
to the Mississippi was infinitely more of a 
wilderness than the remotest nook of the 
Adirondacks is to-day. And this was not 
the first act of game protection, for there 
was a previous enactment in the year 1705. 
The sale of deer, grouse and quail, deer 
skins and venison was prohibited during the 
closed season, and a penalty of thirty shill- 
ings or thirty days in jail was imposed for 
each violation. The above information was 
taken from Secretary A. M. Church’s annual 
report at the January meeting of the 
Brown's Tract Guides’ Association, at Boone 
ville, New York. 


THE BLUE HERON’S “TORCH.” 

Editor Outdoor Life.—I wish to call the 
attention to Mr. Wright, who wrote in your 
February magazine of the blue heron roost 
near San Jose, Cal. A few years ago I was 
hunting in the Willamette valley, Oregon. | 
was quite late in getting in: was compelled 
to wade the river just above Eugene City 
As I got well out in the stream I noticed a 
faint light up the river. I knew it was no 
habitation, as it was located too near in the 
river. It attracted special attention. I fol- 
lowed the windings of a gravel bar, which 
led me a good quarter of a mile up stream. 
As I went up I heard a herron fly, but could 
not then see him. At the same instant as 
he flew the light disappeared. This caused 
me to further investigate. I put after him, 
as it was then comparatively light, the moon 
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having just come up. I heard him light; in 
fact, saw him as he dropped in the shal- 
low water near the middle of the river—on 
a gravel bar, on which he waded toward 
where I was hid in a clump of drift. As he 
went into deep water, nearly up to his body, 
I again saw the light. I saw that it came 
from the herron, which was facing down 
stream, throwing a light into deeper water 
than where he stood. I then saw his object. 
It was certainly to attract tue fish near 
enough to him to reach with his bill. I 
watched him for some time, until I knew 
this to be a fact. I then shot him, and as 
he drifted down to me I picked him up and 
parted the feathers on his breast. A faint 
phosphorescent glow still remained in an 
oily, silk-like, very fine down, in a pad 
three or more inches in diameter. 

I took him into town, mounted him next 
day, and then called the geologist of Oregon, 
Professor Condon, and related my experi- 
ence. We could find no information of this 
fact in any ornithology work, so concluded 
that I had stumbled upon a fact in natural 
history. Every hunter has many times seen 
the heron away out on a bar at evening, or 
later in the night. My experience proves 
just what they are after—fishing with a 
torch all their own. 

I had many wonderful experiences in 
Oregon while I was making a collection of 
the male birds of the state—I should have 
said birds and fowls, for I learned that a 
bird was one who took its food to its nest, 
while a fowl was one who took its young to 
its food. I might add that when the male 
Oregon dusky grouse is strutting, or mak- 
ing love to its mate, it is on the ground, tail 
spread, wings down, neck well blown out, as 
large as a large orange, and about same 
color—very yellow. They make only one 
hoot then, a few moments apart. At other 
times, when hen is nesting, five hoots is 
their call. 

J. B. RHINEHART. 


THE DRUMMING OF THE GROUSE. 

Editor Outdoor Life—As I was reading 
your February issue I came across an arti- 
cle written by Josef Brunner, entitled, “The 
Love Making of the Grouse.” He says, “Who 
has not heard the drumming of the ruffed 
grouse while in the woods during the spring 
months?” There is still a misconception as 
to how the drumming is done. The general 
belief is that the bird produ®es the sound by 
working its wings rapidly, using them to 
strike its body or a log. 

In concurrence with Mr. Brunner, I think 
this theory is in error, but I also think 
that his theory is at fault—that is, that the 
drumming is produced from the lungs and 
throat. I have hunted the ruffed grouse for 
more than half a century, having killed over 
four thousand in the past thirty years. In 
that time I have seen a great many drum- 
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ming, having watched them from all sides. 
I remember one in particular that was not 
ten yards from me, sitting with his back to 
me. I watched him for nearly an hour, and 
I heard no sound except when his wings 
were moving. 

In my opinion the facts are these: The 
wings neither pound the body nor the log, 
although one will hear the wings make a 
very light scraping noise on the log. The 
drumming noise is produced by the vibration 
of the air caused by the wings coming very 
nearly, or entirely together, in front of the 
body. Their wings move very rapidly on 
the closing strokes. While I think Mr. 
Brunner is perfectly sincere in his convic- 
tions, yet I must say I think his imagina- 
tion is stronger than his judgment, in this 
instance, R. H. GLOVER, 

Alias “OL’ HANK GLOVER.” 





MR. WRIGHT CORRECTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been af- 
forded considerable entertainment in reading 
a charmingly worded article in your current 
issue on a “Sea Bird Rookery” in California, 
by Mr. Hamilton Wright (not, unfortunately, 
RIGHT), in which are described the nesting 
in large numbers in sycamores in a dense 
swamp near the Coyote Hills, in this county, 
of sandhill cranes, wood ibis, great blue 
herons, California gulls and other avian rari- 
ties which Mr. Wright (writer, but not right) 
has taken pains to describe with careful at- 
tention to every scientific detail, as he saw 
them by thousands in nuptial array in the 
California jungle. 

He even has photographs of the sandhill 
cranes and wood ibis on their nests, though 
they do have a surprising resemblance to 
herons, but with other ornithologists, no 
doubt equally amazed at Mr. Wright’s dis- 
coveries, I have a feeling of disappointment 
that he did not also include among the 
breeding birds at the swamp the scarlet ibis 
(“Guara rubra’”’), the whooping crane (“Grus 
americana”), and other like “sea birds,” al- 
ways found inland, and which also have 
never been discovered by any ornithologist, 
with exception of our indefatigable explorer, 
Mr. Wright (right?), nesting within the con- 
fines of California, and some, as the scarlet 
ibis, not within the United States. 

I have personally made six or seven vis- 
its, on collecting trips to secure 
eggs, to the dense, jungle-like 
newly discovered naturalist so well de 
scribes, and having struggled through its 
mazes and climbed many of its trees, I must 
confess that, contrary to the extraordinary 
experiences of your correspondent, I never 
found there breeding, of the water bird 
tribe, more than two or three hundred pairs 
of great blue herons (“Ardea _ herodias’’), 
sometimes called blue crane’; a_ small 
rookery of black-crowned night herons 
(“Nycticorax nycticorax neevius’), and a 
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few bitterns, the rest being hawks, buzzards, 
a few kites, and many small land birds. 

According to all authorities, save only 
Mr. Wright (am I, or is he right?), the sand- 
hill crane (“Grus mexicana’’), though migra- 
tory in the great valleys and often shot, bas 
never been known to breed in California, al- 
though reported at Klamath Lake, near the 
northern border of the state. One need 
hardly know an ibis from an ibex to know 
that the wood ibis (“Tantalus leculator’’) is 
not located in the breeding season much this 
side of the Gulf states. A recent work gives 
it, “A sub-tropical species which is resident 
along the Gulf coast, and which strays occa- 
sionally north to New England and Colo- 
rado.” It is a peculiar member of the stork 
family, unique in America and not to be con- 
fused with any other species. The Califor- 
nia gull (“Larus californicus’’), abundant 
enough in winter, does not breed this side 
of the Sierra, although found nesting abun- 
dantly, with thousands of American white 
pelicans, on islands in Pyramid Lake, Ne- 
vada, and also in Utah. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright (he certainly 
MUST be right) is therefore to be con- 
gratulated upon making rich discoveries 
which have not fallen to the lot of any other 
distinguished ornithologist who has preceded 
him. Yours, in a trance, 

HENRY REED TAYLOR. 


A REMARKABLE DEER HEAD. 
Editor Outdoor Life—In looking over 
some old papers I have come upon the photo 
of a buck’s head, which I enclose. The deer 
that wore it was killed in western Texas 
some years ago. I saw the head itself, which, 


as you will recognize, was a most remark- 
able one, having no less than fifty-two 


points. It has occurred to me that you may 


A set of fifty-two points 
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like to have a copy of this photo made for 
the pages of Outdoor Life. 
HENRY C. KING. 


THE “MADSTONE.” 





Sditor Outdoor Life—In answer to the 
statement of Mr. Prehn, published in the 
January number of Outdoor Life, concerning 
a stone found in the stomach of a deer, | 
will say that stones similar to the one de- 
scribed by him and Mr. Dunham are often 
found in the stomachs of certain ruminants. 
These stones are calculous concretions, con- 
sisting mainly of salts of the bile acids, no- 
tably of fellic acid. They are more often 
found in the intestines than in the stomach. 
They are more common in the Orient, where 
they are found in gastro-intestinal tract of 
the wild goat and antelope. 

I know of no value for such a stone ex- 
cept as a curiosity. They were formerly re- 
garded as an unfailing antidote and certain 
cure for eruptive and putrid diseases. These 
claims, however, have been proven wrong. 
The stone is known as the Bezaar or Bezoar 
stone. Ss. L. WINES. 


BEAR AND THEIR YOUNG. 

Editor Outdoor Life.—I notice on page 
453 of your July number that you had never 
heard of a bear being captured pregnant 
with young. I have heard of one case, and 
will tell you how it came about. 

About eighteen miles north of Belmont, 
Manitoba, there is a tamarac swamp, and a 
friend of mine while out there for wood dur- 
ing a warm spell one winter came across 
a brown bear’s den. The den was under an 
old uprooted tree in a bit of a bank. The bear 
had been just outside the den mouching 
about, and Henry (the name of the man in 
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question) saw the tracks. On peering under 
the tree he could just see the bear’s head, 
and he shot it. On getting it out and skin- 
ning it and cutting her open he found two 
young ones that, judging from appearances, 
would have been born in another month or 
six weeks. 

It was about the Ist of February, 1895, 
that this occurred, and the winter had been 
very open. In speaking about it, Mr. Henry 
said he had known bears to come out be- 
fore in mild winters during very warm 
spells. 

Could you please tell me where lynx 
breed? In some of the wooded country 
around here lynx are quite plentiful, but as 
there are no banks or holes, and the coun- 
try quite level, I have often wondered where 
they breed. 


{In the Rocky mountains lynx and bob 
cats both breed in the crevices of rocks and 
under rocky ledges, being similar in this re- 
spect to the habits of the mountain lion. In 
the more open country they will find an old 
hollow log very convenient, or will dig a 
hole under the trunk of a tree or breed in 
any opening where they can find good shel- 
ter and a hiding place.—Editor. ] 





GAME SHOT THROUGH HEART. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—Ol’ Hank Glover’s 
article in the February number, page 143, 
shows the vitality of some animals. I have 
no reason to doubt the story after what I 
know a man to stand. In the early 70s I 
was acquainted with a Frenchman at Pres- 
cott, Wis., at the mouth of Lake St. Croix. 
At that time the law did not allow whisky 
sold in Wisconsin, so some enterprising sa- 
loon keeper put up a saloon on Point Doug- 
las, just across the lake from Prescott, about 
fifty yards from the ferry. Now, the French- 
man had a fight with a Dutchman. After the 
fight the Frenchman and his partner started 
for the ferry. Half way to the landing he 
fell forward on his hands. Then his partner 
saw he was hurt, so he helped him to his 
feet and walked on to the landing. He then 
called the ferry from the other side of the 
lake, about 200 yards. The boat was worked 
by a rope walk, so traveled at the same 
gait that a man would walk. When the 
boat arrived the man was helped into the 
boat, as he could still walk. They took him 
across the lake. He was then carried up to 
the ferry house and laid in the shade of the 
house and the doctor sent for. I saw the 
man two hours after he was laid by the 
house and he was still alive and able to 
speak, as he kept calling for water. He died 
a few minutes after I arrived. We then took 
him to the Prescott House, where the doctor 
examined the wound. In his examination he 
took out his heart, when it was found that 
the knife had entered the heart at the top, or 
large end, and had gone four inches into the 


organ. Now this man lived close to two and 
one-half hours with a hole four inches deep 
and one inch wide in his heart. If a man 
can live in that shape a deer could surely 
live four hours with only a furrow across 
the heart. I have shot a good many ani 
mals through the heart and I have never 
seen one fall in his tracks. I have shot them 
lying down when they did not get up, but 
not often. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I have read Mr 
Haws’ article in the December number and 
have been looking for some one who can 
read and understand what they are read 
ing. I have noticed two articles slandering 
Mr. Haws for saying what he didn’t say 

I have taken annual trips to Maine for 
about twenty years and have shot several 
deer and moose and in every case the deer 
ran not less than seventy-five yards and one 
(a buck, shot in 1902) ran at least 200 yards. 

In 1903 I shot a moose (a freak). It 
was a broadside shot at about seventy-five 
yards. The moose walked away very slowly 
at least fifty yards, when I gave it a second 
shot, which entered at same point as first 
shot, and, passing towards the _ head, 
smashed the right shoulder. He went down 
after regaining his feet four times. He was 
unable to rise again, but was alive when I 
reached him. Just think of the length of 
time this moose lived after being shot 
through the heart (an inch hole in diameter 
through the center of heart). A deer could 
have run at least 400 yards in the same 
time. The moose was shot with a .32 Spe 
cial, and the deer with a .25-36, both high 
power smokeless guns. 


Cc. H. TOWNSEND 





TEXAS GAME AND GAME LAWS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Our open 
on quail in the state of Texas closed with 
the outgoing of January, and as the quails 


season 


were quite plentiful this year, with very 
little hunting done during November and 
December, on account of dry weather, the 
country is left well stocked with birds. 
There is going to be a strong fight made 
in our present Legislature by the market 
shooters and their allies, the game dealers 
along the coast, to change our present law 
so as to allow game, especially ducks and 
geese, to be shipped from the state. On the 
other hand, the sportsmen will ask for a 
law to provide the state with game wardens 
to enforce the law we now have, and per 
haps a law to prohibit non-residents from 
hunting at all in Texas. I would favor the 
latter, as our game laws are violated more 
by non-residents than by the residents of 
the state. Outside parties persist in going 
into the Pan Handle and other sparsely set- 
tled portions and slaying large quantities of 
prairie chickens in the latter part of Au- 
gust and the first part of September, while 
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we, who wish to obey the laws, have to 
wait until November ist, and then find the 
birds wild and well shot out. If we succeed 
in getting the game warden system we can 
stop these violations by putting a few de- 
tectives around at the stations where these 
outside hunting parties outfit for their sum- 
mer hunts. 

Last summer the governor of Arkansas 
and his party came over into Texas, side- 
tracked their car at a little station, and 
killed a large number of chickens, while 
they were young and soft. Our attorney 
general’s department was informed of this 
violation, but replied that I should inform 
the authorities in the county where the vio- 
lation was committed. So for the benefit 
of the sportsmen who do obey the laws, we 
shall either have to have the game warden 
system or shut out the non-resident entirely. 

Texas is a natural game preserve, and if 
our laws were respected regarding the kill- 
ing of game we would soon have enough 
prairie chickens and quail for ourselves and 
all our visiting brethren who wanted to 
come, spend a season with us, and obey 
our game laws with us. Like my old setter 
dog, Dave, I am not as goative as I once was, 
but if the birds are quite plentiful and not 
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too hard to find, and will get up a little 
slow, and then not fly too fast, I can still 
bag my share of them behind the old dog. 

My little Francotte is oiled up and laid 
by until dove season at least, while old Dave 
is lying stretched out by the fire thinking of 
the days when he and I were both younger 
than we now are. 

S. R. HOWE. 

We have received from George A. Clark, 
state printer, Topeka, Kas., a text of the new 
game law which has just passed the Legisla- 
ture of that state and received the signature 
of the governor. Mr. Clark in a letter to 
this office, in commenting on the bill, adds: 
“It is not altogether what Kansas sports- 
men wanted, but it will do for a starter. I 
think it will settle the market hunter and 
the cold-storage evil.” All we have to say 
is, if it does these things it will accomplish 
more than could be desired. The open sea- 
son on grouse is from September 15th to 
October 15th; on ducks from September Ist 
to April 15th; quail, from November 15th to 
December 15th. A resident hunting license 
fee of $1 is exacted, and non-resident license 
fee of $15. 








A tame brown bear of Colorado—Lately presented to Denver City Park. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—THE OLD SQUAW DUCK. 


Here is an instance where the female is 
the head of the family indeed, for by com- 
mon consent the name includes the male of 
this species. It has numerous other names, 
however, as Old Wife, South-Southerly, 
Long-tailed Duck, Swallow-tailed Duck, Old 
Injun (Massachusetts and Connecticut); 
Old Molly, Old Billy, Scolder (New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts). 

The habitat of the Old Squaw is the 
northern hemisphere; in America, south in 
winter to nearly the southern border of the 
United States. It is distributed throughout 
the northern portions of the globe, but 
makes its summer home in Arctic regions. 
George Harlowe Clarke, naturalist, Peary 
Polar expedition, in a recent article, men- 
tioned that, “in June the Old Squaw’s clang- 
ing call resounded everywhere along shore, 
and the birds themselves were often per- 
ceived gliding to and fro amid the ice cakes 
drifting with the tide between the main ice- 
floe and the land.” It is a resident in 
Greenland and breeds in various places in 
Iceland. The nests are made on the mar- 
gins of lakes or ponds, among low bushes 
or tall grass, are constructed of grasses, and 
generally, but not always, warmly lined with 
down and feathers. The eggs are from six 
to twelve in number. In the United States 
the Long-tail is found only in winter. Mr. 
nois or Indiana. The lakes were dry and 
conditions were unfavorable for them. In 
the spring of 1897 the lakes filled up once 
more. For the most part the bottoms of the 
lakes were wheat stubbles. This furnished 
food for the spring flight and thousands of 


Nelson found it to be an abundant winter 
resident on Lake Michigan, where the first 
stragglers arrived about the last of Octo 
ber, the main body arriving about a month 
later and departing about the first of April, 
a few lingering until about the last of the 
month. 

The words “south-south-southerly,” which 
some have fancied to resemble its cry, and 
which have accordingly been used as one of 
its local names, did not, to the ear of Dr. 
Brewer, in the least resemble the sounds 
which the bird makes; but he adds that the 
names “Old Wives” and “Old Squaws” as 
applied to the species are not inappropriate, 
since when many are assembled, their notes 
resemble a confused gabble. Hallock says 
that most of the common names of this duck 
are taken from its noisy habits, for it is 
almost continually calling. 

Mr. E. P. Jaques, asks a popular sport 
ing monthly, “What has become of our 
waterfowl?” assuming that their numbers 
have greatly diminished. “The answer is 
a simple one,” he goes on to say; “they have 
followed conditions. Take away their 
breeding and feeding grounds and the birds 
follow. Bring back their breeding and feed- 
ing grounds and lo! the birds reappear. For 
the past five years waterfowl have been 
about as scarce in the Dakotas as in IIli- 
birds nested there. When the wheat was 
gone the aquatic growth took its place and 
for every thousand ducks that tarried there 
in the spring, ten thousand appeared in the 
fall.” 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) 


number, and have probably excited more com 


ment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s maga- 


zine. 


Being exactly true to nature, no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and as a 


result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the best peo- 


ple in this country. 


The April subject marks the twenty-third picture that has been published, and ar- 
rangements have been made for one more, which will complete the twenty-four. We 
can supply the full twenty-four copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 
“ollers, suitable for framing, for $1.00. Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 


_ First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being 
follows: 


June, 1903—-Wilson’'s Snipe. 

July, 1903—Wood Duck. 

\ugust ,1903—Green-winged Teal. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, three for 10 cents, or the twelve for 


the subjects being as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. 


as 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 
January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 

March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

May, 1904—-Large-mouth Black Bass 


40 cents 


December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
April, 19905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May, 1995—Scaled Partridge. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GAME PROTECTION. 

Editor Outdoor Life.—A grave question 
is before the people of the Western states 
in regard to the protection of their large and 
small game. It will never do to let the deer, 
elk and antelope be exterminated, as were 
the buffalo of years gone by. We find in 
nearly every state that the legislature is 
making a handsome stagger to find out just 
the proper age to ring a sagehen’s neck and 
find her prime, and the particular month and 
time o’ moon that the mountain trout is 
most liable to have elongation of the spinal 
column and measure the required six inches. 
But we are off the track—barking up the 
wrong tree. Now, I want to talk to you a 
little about southern Idaho, for I live in this 
section, and possibly you will see just where 
your state and mine resemble. 

I take it for granted that you are one of 
the kind that likes to see things live and 
ereen things grow—I do. That is why I 
read every number of Outdoor Life, and 
when I’ve finished I am almost a broad gauge 
man again, and am convinced that there are 
lots of things better than the dollar—one 
thing is our game. 

A few years ago, in southern Idaho, great 
droves of deer numbering thousands win- 
tered along Snake river. They are almost 
all gone now, and I will try and explain why 
—the reason is sheep, the wooly pest, is 
here. Now, the sheep eats everything that 
a deer eats, and if the sheep eats all the 
feed, and he comes pretty close to it, what 
is the deer going to do?—just get so thin 
that he rather enjoys giving the sheep herder 
a chance to see the smashing effect on his 
.30-30, in which particular the herder never 
lets an opportunity pass to bang away, in 
or out of season, and as he always has a 
gun and is always shooting, the deer has a 
poor show. Tthere is no portion of southern 
Idaho where game can go and have some- 
thing to eat and be protected. Rather a 
shame, is it not? All he gets to thank the 
law makers for is practically an open season 
the year round. The antelope strikes it just 
as bad. His range in the rolling hills is 
nothing but a dust bed now, where once on a 
time, not long ago, grass grew knee-high. 
Poor beast, he thinks the world has gone 
mad trying to flag him, so he pays no atten- 
tion to the sheep herder’s coyote flags that 
have been left on the lambing ground. In 
the higher mountains the elk must sneak 
from cover to cover, and his appearance 
after a summer campaign with the sheep in- 
terests of Idaho is anything but lordly. The 
mountain sheep is presented with the scab 
from using the same bed ground, and the re- 
mainder of his days in this world are a liv- 
ing death, in which he is literally eaten alive 
by the scab parasite. Mountain goats are 
driven from their homes to find new moun- 
tain fastness, and this is all caused by sheep. 

The sagehens’ nests are destroyed by 
the sheep breaking the eggs, provided the 
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herder has not already found them. I have 
seen around some of the sheep camps sage- 
hens’ egg shells covering the ground where 
the herders had eaten them. The little birds 
are trampled under foot by the sheep, and 
it is a common sight to see them with 
broken wings and legs. Our grouse fare 
even worse, for the old father grouse feels 
in duty bound to protect his eggs or family, 
as the case may be. He therefore affords a 
wondrous mark as he struts for the sheep 
herder and his gun. 

Our trout ought to escape the war of ex 
termination that the sheep and the sheep 
herder wage on every living thing. Sheep 
dips are put in on our mountain streams 
and the poisons from these vats run into 
the creeks and what fish are not killed are 
obliged to leave. 

There is nothing that is living that es- 
“apes entirely the effects of sheep. Even 
the rancher himself, you may read his obitu- 
ary—killed by a crazy sheep herder. 

In the county in which I reside there are 
only four men that own sheep that own a 
foot of real estate, while in this county last 
year nearly a half-million of sheep were in 
spected by the state inspector. It looks to 
me as if there were a lot of gipsy sheep out- 
fits. When the grass is killed and Idaho 
resembles a desert proper, where a jack rab- 
bit would require ten thousand acres for in- 
dividual pasture, these sheep outfits will be 
gone, and Idaho will be done. 

A bill is to be brought up by our Legis- 
lative body, that is now in session, to in- 
crease the coyote bounty from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Now, any rancher knows that a coyote will 
catch him more gophers and field mice from 
off his meadow land than a good man with 
twenty steel traps, and only one coyote out 
of a possible five hundred ever acquires the 
chicken habit. But it looks now as if we 
would have to pay for having a good thing 
exterminated; and why, you ask? The coy- 
ote is not good for our Idaho wool growers. 
The only thing known to science that the 
sheep can’t eat or run out of a country. 
These are a few facts about Idaho and her 
sheep interests relative to our big game. 

What is the use of talking about game 
laws when we let the sheep have full sway? 
There is not one foot of ground that they 
must respect by keeping off of it. 

Do you know, I believe that if we sports- 
men could get Theodore Roosevelt's ear that 
he would set aside tracts of land in every 
state for game preserves. I know Idaho is 
large enough, so that she could well let her 
game animals have a few acres of grazing 
land. But it will have to come soon or Idaho 
game is a thing of the past. 

I realize one great drawback in pushing 
a subject of this kind if you live in a sheepy 
state. You find you are not popular unless 
you put up the proper hollow, and there are 
towns right here in Idaho where “the 400” 
password is, “Cotswool Canvasback.” 

WALTER G. CORKER. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


WILD GEESE IN CAPTIVITY. 

Outdoor Life.—Can you tell me, or can 
you refer me to any one that can tell the 
difference between a male and a female wild 
goose? Do they ever.breed in captivity? I 
have had some for three years, but far 

have never raised any yet. 
de A. 


so 
LOVELL. 


This letter was referred to Mr. L. J. 
Hersey of Denver, who replied as follows: 
“I presume you refer to ‘Branta Canadensis,’ 
usually called Canada goose. I believe that 
nearly all our authorities agree that they 
do breed in captivity, and do well. They 
also cross with the barnyard goose. Mur- 
phy, in his work on game birds, says they 
do not lay until they are three years old, 
and then only three or four eggs each the 
first year, increasing each year until they 
reach their natural limit of about eight 
eggs. I presume you will find this to be the 
cause of no increase in your colony of geese. 
Of course, there is a possibility of your hav- 
ing only ganders. The more noticeable dif- 
ferences between gander and goose are as 
follows: The gander is taller and rangier 
and trimmer built at the same age. He has 
a sharper squawk, this being very notice- 
ably so. Toward spring he becomes very 
officious and sometimes pugnacious. I be- 
lieve your chances are favorable for rais- 
ing young this spring.” 





THIS IS GOOD WORK. 
John A. Wheeler, state game commis- 
sioner for Lllinois, on February 13th issued 
the following letter to his deputies: 


Dear Sirs.—Commencing to-day you are 
instructed to arrange with reliable parties 
among the farmers in your county to feed 
corn and small grain to the quail and prairie 
chicken, where said farmers have them on 
their lands, during this extreme cold weather 
and while the ground is covered with snow 
and ice. 

Please attend to this work personally for 
the next ten days, giving all your time to 
the proper distribution of the grain and ar- 
ranging with reliable farmers to do the 
work under your direction, but be careful 
that you do not distribute grain where tuere 
are no game birds, an the expense for the 
grain and the work must not exceed $50 for 
each county for this month. 

At the same time the following ‘Notice’ 
was conspicuously posted in the sections in- 
habited by these birds: 

“NOTICE.—The State Game Commis 
sioner asks the co-operation of all sports- 
men, farmers, organized hunting clubs and 
all others interested in game preservation, in 
feeding the quail, prairie chickens and other 
game, corn and small grain during this ex- 
treme weather while their natural food is 
frozen and covered by snow and ice. Also 
every crow and hawk possible should be 
killed. The Game Department has every 
warden in the state at work distributing 
grain now, for feeding the birds, and by this 
work and by the assistance of all inter- 
ested, thousands of quail and chickens can 
be saved at this time. Will you help us?” 

The above is printed for the information 


of other game departments and sportsmen at 
large. 





W. B. Caraway of Alma, Ark., and a bunch of 
9 


from the Ozark mountains. Taken Oct. 


12, 


his hounds 
04. 
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MONTANA’S PROUD EFFORT. 


State Game Warden W. F. Scott of Mon 
tana must be the veriest of game and fishing 
“cranks’’—a man whose soul is wrapped up 
in the protection of game—or he never 
would have undertaken the task of publish- 
ing the voluminous biennial report which 
has just emanated from his office. It is the 
largest, the handsomest, the meatiest and 
the most valuable document ever produced 
by a state fish and game department, with- 
out exception, and we cannot accord suffi- 
cient praise to Mr. Scott, its author, for the 
labor and pains which he has gone to in 
compiling and producing it. It is a book of 
200 pages, printed on very heavy enamel pa- 
per, in the highest style of the printer’s art. 
If we were to even start to enumerate its 
many features we would fall far short of 
space. Its most beauteous feature is the 
insertion of colored prints of game birds and 
fish throughout its pages 
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INTERROGATIVE. 


Why do men at the lecture room 
For a front seat wildly grab 

To hear this much of eloquence 
And about this much of gab 


Why is it at the boarding house, 
Where for grub you put up cash, 

You get this much of wholesome food 
And about this much of hash 


Why is it at the restaurant, 

Where the young sport goes to dine 
He buys about so much to eat— 

And about this much of wine 


Why is it at the picnic grounds, 
Where you go to banish care, 
You find this much of sweet content 
And about this much despair— 


Why is it at the riverside — 
For hours you calmly wait 


To snare this many minnows 


Vith about this much of bait 


Why is it when you work and toil 
Till your head is growing bare, 
You use this much restorative—— 
To grow this much of hair 
Cc. J. MARTIN 











sald Mountain, Mont. 


Photo by Dr. M. A. Walker 














THE PIKE AND CARSON CLUB. 


In our March number, we recorded the 
formation of the Lewis and Clark Club which 
occurred the past winter in Pittsburg. This 
calls to mind a club which was founded by 
Dall De Weese of Canon City, Colorado, some 
years ago and named the Pike and Carson 
Club. The objects of this latter club are most 
worthy, they being for the protection of our 
big game animals, for the 
advanced 


dissemination of 
concerning laws for the 
taking of these animals, and for exploration 
and scientific research calculated to enlighten 
our citizens on the habits and welfare of our 
big game. 


ideas 


The membership is limited to 100 persons, 
the first requisite in order to be eligible being 


that the party must be a citizen of Nort 
America of good moral standing. The second 
requisite is that he (or she) must have se- 


cured, in a legitimate and sportsmanlike man- 
ner, one specimen each of three different spe- 
cies of big game This requirement is made 
for the reason that men or women who have 


successfully stalked and captured big game in 





their native haunts, know full well how 
rapidly they are being exterminated, and if 
ball DeWeese. 

they are true sportsmen, they will work 
faithfully to enact laws and enforce them 


for the better preservation of big game ani- 
mals that future generations may enjoy these 
beautiful wild creatures of the forest 
plain. 

The fact that so noted a sportsman as Mr 
De Weese is founder of this club, will at 
once add prestige and fame to its name. Mr 
De Weese has probably had a wider experi- 
ence in the pursuit during the last thirty 
years, of the big game of this country than 
any other man. He has hunted and killed 
every kind of big game animal on this con- 
tinent, except the Polar bear and musk ox, 
and as he is as yet a comparatively young 
man, he will very likely be able to secure 
both the specimens named before he lays 
He has also hunted 


and 


down his gun for good. 
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in Japan, Korea, China, Straits Settlements 
India, etc. 

In a recent letter to the editor of Outdoo 
Life, Mr. De Weese writes as follows 

“Two years ago, on the 28th of 
I stated my intention to organize such a club 
at a meeting of sportsmen in Boston and said 
that I had named it the Pike and 
Club. I have christened it thus for the 
soon that I have always been an admirer of 
two great men. Zebulon Pike I 
sider to be one of our greatest explorers 
as you know, he not only went nearly to the 
source of the Mississippi, but almost to the 
head of the Missouri; and he 
the head of the Arkansas and almost to the 
head of the Rio Grande in the early 
1806-7-8. This trip, I believe, places him on a 
parallel with our famous Henry M 
Stanley had the advantage of the 
country where not much clothing was needed 
and wild fruits were abundant. Of course, he 
suffered danger of fevers, but to no degree 
was he exposed to the perilous conditions ex 


February 


Carson 
rea- 
these con- 


and 


went to 


also 


days of 


Stanley 


tropical 


isting with the American savages at that 
time, for there have been no aborigines on 


the face of the giobe that were so persistent 
in the slaughter of the white men as 
our Indians. So much for Pike 

“As to Kit Carson, I have always placed 
him at the head of the list. In fact I al 
most consider him in a class by himself, so 
great was his ability as a plainsman, mount- 
aineer, hunter and guide, 
ing a man of remarkable moral character, and 
friend as the “needle to the 


were 


scout, besides be- 
as true to a 
pole.” 

“I simply make these few remarks as ex- 


planation for my title to this club, and I 
know that a world of good has been done by 
other similar organizations, and there is 
much to do throughout this entire Rocky 
Mountain region, as well as the Pacific Slope 


by the Pike and Carson Club.” 


A LECTURE ON FORESTS. 

Mr. Enos A. Mills of Estes Park, Colo., one 
of the foremost of the West's foresters and 
students of nature, delivered a brilliant ad- 
dress at a meeting of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce on March 9th. There is probably 
no other man in the West 
tell of nature’s grand and inviting resources 
as Mr. Mills, and so well was the lecture re- 
ceived that the Chamber has been considering 
the advisability of printing the 
full and sending it broadcast throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Mills is author of a book 
of Estes Park and a Guide 
soon be issued from the 
Park is one of the grandest scenic 
Colorado, and as Mr. Mills has guided parties 
to the summit of Long’s peak 


better qualified to 


address in 


“The Story 
300k,” which will 
press. AS Estes 


sections of 


(the greatest 


peak in Colorado, rising right out of Estes 
Park) the book should have a big sale It 
sells for— Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25; and can 


be supplied to anyone 
Life, at these prices. 
7 


postpaid by Outdoor 



















































































DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 







Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 


Author of “The Amateur Trainer.” 


B. H., Nortonville, Kans I have a cocker 
spaniel puppy about eight months old who 
had been trained to retrieve sticks and bring 
to me I tried him on birds lately and he 
went right to them and picked up, but in- 
stead of bringing to me went to chewing and 
tearing the bird and tried to swallow it. I 
gave him a sound whipping for it and ever 
since that time he will not touch a bird when 
thrown for him to fetch, nor take up a stick 
r anything else Will you please let me 


know by next Outdoor Life how to overcome 
this trouble and make the pup retrieve in 
proper manner, and greatly oblige? 
Answer Teaching a dog to fetch sticks 
ind other objects by throwing same out a 
distance and have the pup run for it, has no 
value so far as making a retriever of birds is 
concerned. Just as stated, even if he does get 
such objects, when wanted to retrieve game 
birds in business-like manner, such dog in- 
variably goes to chewing and mutilating the 
bird and may or may not bring it in to 
handler. Even should he not mutilate the 


bird, the handler is always at the mercy of 
his dog because when not inclined to do the 
bidding the handler is helpless so far as en- 
forcing the order A forced retriever is the 
only reliable one, and such a one will not 
mutilate the bird if trained in proper man- 
ner as fully set forth in ‘The Amateur 
Trainer.” It is not too late to correct the 
fault Put the pup through the course of 
yard training as per plain directions and all 
will be well 

A. C. Lewis, Jersey City, N. J I should like 
your opinion as to my pointer puppy, now 
three months old His naval has not healed 
up, is distended and forms a bunch about the 
size of a walnut. The bunch can be pushed in 
but as soon as pressure is removed it again 
comes out. The pup in other ways is strong 
and active Can this be cured? 

Answer:—This is not an isolated case 
many pups are so afflicted, and it is noticed 
more in the short-haired breeds, like the 
pointer. It should be attended to while the 
puppy is young—at about two months of age. 
A cure may be effected in two ways satisfac- 
torily Proceed thus Lay the pup upon its 
back, shove in the projecting sack, shave off 
the hair around the place an a or so on all 


sides, cut strips of court plaster and paste 
these smoothly over bare place, apply a 
bandage to prevent dog licking it off, remov- 
ing same in course of two weeks when the 
plaster will gradually drop off and leave no 
mark. If the rupture is a large one and of 
longer standing proceed as above by laying 
dog on its back, clip the hair from protrud- 
ing part, with waxed silk thread undertie the 
loose skin, fully drawn out, keep bandage on 
fon a few days and then remove—in course 
of three weeks the tied-off portion will have 
dried up and fall off and the cure is effected 
Usually a scar is left in latter case which 
however, is soon covered by hair and _  be- 
comes unnoticed later on. 

H. Frewen, Dillon, Mont.—As a regular 
reader of Outdoor Life I will take the liberty 
of asking a question which has puzzled me 
for some time. I am thinking of buying a 
pup to use in hunting birds next season. I! 
have a pup in view, now four months old; 
whose dam and sire are good hunters but do 
not retrieve. But I want a dog to point and 
retrieve birds for me. Should it not be part 
of a dog's breeding to do these things natur- 
ally? 

Answer :—The well-bred pointer and setter 
must be endowed with the instinctive quality 
of hunting for and pointing gamebirds, but 
retrieving, if to be done in business-like man- 
ner, must be taught to each and every indi- 
vidual, Some dogs take to retrieving, in a 
manner naturally, but unless taught by the 
force system it never amounts to much and 
mutilating is one of the faults certain to ap- 
pear sooner or later when working on game 
in the field 

J. L. M., Joplin, Mo.—I have a nice looking 
Irish setter bitch and a friend of mine has a 
black-and-tan Gordon setter; both are good 
hunters. Do you think a cross between 
these would turn out good hunters who point 
and retrieve well? 

Answer—Such a cross may produce good 
hunters (retrieving is artificial) but I should 
not encourage it—aside of an uncertain color 
and unsymmetrical body, a cross of that kind 
would have to be classed as mongrels and 
when it came to making sale, no respectable 
price could be obtained. For future breeding 











they would be worthless. Better breed to a 
dog of same strain for best results and ulti- 
mate value. 


G. 8S. Towne, Norfolk, Va.—As a_ very 
much interested reader of your’ valuable 
magazine, and noticing your answers to ques- 
tions concerning dogs, I trust an answer to 
this will appear in your next: I have a very 
promising pointer puppy, seven months old, 
who has been off its feet for some weeks. I 
took him for a walk a week ago and he was 
full of life and had all the go anyone could 
expect of one so young. When about a mile 
out he suddenly stopped, began to twitch all! 
over and had the hardest fit I ever saw. 
turned back, limbs and muscles all going, 
wild stare and frothing. In about three min- 
utes he got up and staggered like a drunken 


Eyes 
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man, could not locate sound; was in this 
condition three to five minutes longer anu 


then gradually seemed to get all right. He 
followed me home, but seemed bewildered. He 
eats well and has not had another fit since 
What do you think advisable in this case, and 
do you think I can send him to a trainer soon 


for light work preparatory for field work 
next fall? 
Answer:—A plain case of worms. Most all 


young dogs have worms and fits with con 
culsions is one of the usual results. Clear 
him of parasites and get in good condition 
before sending to a trainer. Worms in dogs 
cause more trouble, sickness and death than 
all other ailments combined. Even if puppies 
look well and seem healthy, a course of worm 
medicine once a month will prevent much an- 
noyance and enhance growth and thriftiness 


VETERINARY QUERY DEPARTMENT. 
BY MARK WHITE, JR., V.M.D., DENVER, COLORADO. 


(Graduate 


University of Pennsylvania.) 


Readers are invited to make use of this department. 


F. W. Jones, Cletoria, Neb.—I notice it was 
said that hydrophobia is not a disease of dogs, 
but that it is from infection. Where does it 
come from? 


Answer.—The assertion which Mr. Jones re- 
fers to occurred as one of the many facts writ- 
ten by me for this magazine, and read: ‘‘Dogs 
don't produce rabies; it is an infectious disease 
and can occur in any season of the year.’’ The 
above statement was made in view of correct- 
ing the erroneous opinions about the nature of 
rabies having been held for a long time. In 
spite of the proven infectious character of the 
disease. it was formerly believed by the major- 
ity that rabies could originate from the infiu- 
ences of great heat (hot weather) often called 
“dog days.’’ Some persons firmly believe that 
dogs are particularly liable to go mad during 
the so-called dog days, as shown by the law, 


still enforced in some places, requiring the 
muzzling of dogs during this period. It has 
been shown that rabies occurs during every 


month of the year, and it is impossible for a 
dog, man, or any other animal to develop rabies 
in its own organism or body without having first 


been bitten by an animal with hydrophobia. Wé 
know this to be true. because rabies has been 
partly and in some countries wholly eradicated 
by the sixty and ninety-day muzzling and quar- 
antine laws enforced on dogs. In a large coun- 
try like North America this is not altogether 
practical. If rabies should be eradicated from 
dogs and cats they could not be kept so on ac- 
count of the prevalence of the disease among 
the wolf, skunk, jackal and other wild animals 
The term ‘“‘dog days’’ refers to the 
Sirius, and was originally applied to the period 
of time during which the dog star was above 
the horizon. At present they are usually reck- 
from July 3d to August llth, inclusiv: 
Dogs are not more liable to go mad during this 
period than at other times. Statistics show the 
highest cases to occur in June and the smallest 
number in November. Also more cases occu! 
from April to September than from October to 
March. This difference is accounted for by the 
rutting and roaming during warm 
being housed during cold weather. Among other 
erroneous ideas as to the cause is anger, jeal- 
ousy, too high feeding, etc. 


“dog star 


oned 


dogs 


THE LATE DENVER DOG SHOW. 


The dog show held by the Colorado Kenne! 
Club in Denver March 2-4 was a success from 
beginning to end and replenished the treasury 
with a good round sum, which will enable this 
organization to put up better prize money next 
year. The show room was praised by the judge, 
John Davidson, as being well kept and perfectly 
clean. The officers of the club all took a hand 
and worked well, especially the secretary, W. 
H. Kerr. There were about 260 dogs shown, 
all of a very high grade. 

Collies had a good lot of high class dogs 
and Cocker Spaniels were as nice a lot as ever 
shown, Mrs. W. H. Kerr carrying off the most 
of the ribbons. 


The Airdale Terriers were principally owned 
by Mrs. C. P. Hubbard of Atlantic, lowa 
showed some very fine ones. The Fox Terriers 
were mostly local dogs and it is surprising how 
good they were. Mr. W. O. Bartlett of Colo- 
rado Springs had the winner dog and E. DID 
Davis the winner bitch. 

The Irish Terriers were away above exp 
tation both in quality and numbers, the Belfast 
kennels taking the winner's ribbon with Borth- 
wick Star. 

The Colorado Kennel Club expect to hold 
a one-day, out-door summer show at the Coun 
try Club grounds, Denver, this season 


who 











FAVORS THE IDEA. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The suggestions offered 
by Mr. A. W. Lowdermilk in the March Outdoor 
Life regarding the opening of a new department 
to be known as “Outdoor Wrinkles,’ should 
meet with the approval of all, and I believe that 
if this is opened many will contribute to same 
and that it will prove to be most interesting and 
instructive ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


TIPS FOR HUNTERS REQUESTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The 
March issue by A. W. Lowdermilk suggesting a 
new department entitled Wrinkles,”’ 
strikes me about right In such a department 
I think it would be a good thing if one of your 
many hunting 


article in your 


“Outdoor 


authorities would contribute 
something covering the rules and laws a genu- 
ine hunter recognizes and observes It 
would help in educating beginners who would 
like to become good hunters, and who only fail 
sometimes on account of lack of advice. 

J. O. W. F. RITZ. 


surely 


FAVORS THE NEW PLAN, 
Editor Outdoor Life—I heartily second A. W. 
Lowdermilk’s suggestion to give us a depart- 
ment in your interesting magazine 
Wrinkles 
smoothing out some 
to be met with. 


for “Outdoor 
outings and for 
wrinkles liable 
POTTIER. 


as very essential in 


very 


OPEN AIR CAMP BEDS. 


One of the most important problems the 
camper faces is the bed proposition and for ob- 
vious reasons his aim is to possess a bed com- 
bining the most warmth with the least weight. 
Many and varied are the arguments used con- 
cerning these points and the sportsman finds a 
perplexing assortment from which to make his 
selections. However, if one is to be influenced 
by custom and general usage in such matters, 
observation will show that the portable beds 
used by nearly all experienced mountaineers 
consist of blankets and a canvas cover. The ex- 
ceptions to this style of bed are few, and such 
1 combination makes a good rough-and-ready 
bed roll, compact and easily transported, which, 
if properly managed, will enable the possessor 
to get a decent night’s rest anywhere. The arti- 
cles composing it being adapted to other uses 
than that of a bed, the sanitary features. to- 
gether with the advantage of its being adjusta- 
ble to meet the requirements of two. make it 
easily the standard among a people who have 


an eye for the practical. The average man who 
ifter making experiments with the other devices 
calculated to combine all the good features of 
woolen blankets and a few more that the bla: 

kets do not generally returns to the 
starting point and thereafter prefers to take his 
medicine straight. Such a man will also appre- 
ciate the fact that there is considerable differ 
ence between a blanket and the blanket that 
suits his purpose. The blanket he looks for and 
wants must be all wool, closely woven and full 
size—closely woven to retain the heat of the 
body, and full size so as to be large enough to 
cover him completely when he rolls up in it; or 
if he doubles up with a companion he wants it 
large enough to cover both readily and leave 
plenty of margin to tuck in on the north side 
This can be had in a Mackinaw, Hudson Bay or 
California blanket, and will weigh from eight 
to twenty pounds to the pair, costing $1 per 
pound, retail, in the West Not all of these 
blankets are closely woven, and being quite im- 
portant this fact should be ascertained by blow- 
ing through them against the hand. Of course 
such a bed costs money, but it is money well in- 
vested, as a man’s comfort and health is at 
stake and in matters like this the price cuts no 
figure. By keeping a weather eye open one can 
sometimes pick up such a blanket very reason- 
ably and thereby get the making of a good 
camp bed without investing much capital; but if 
he has the money it is generally safer to find 
the right thing and be the first one to use it. 
When a man once gets a close-woven blanket 
and a chance to test its good qualities he will be 
slow to part with it and will appreciate more 
fully the dwelling this 
point. 

Usually, with one pair of blankets as a foun- 
dation, from a standpoint of economy the bed 
is finished out by adding one or more light 
home-made quilts, but such an addition is by 
no means so desirable as another blanket, a du- 
plicate of the first. Cotton quilts do very well 
for dry weather and are cheap enough to be 
thrown away when dirty, but in wet weather 
they absorb dampness and once wet are hard to 
dry out. For this reason if taken to the woods 
as a part of a bed, they should be large in size 
but thin and light in weight. A great many peo- 
ple can be found every season armed with bed 
rolls containing factory quilts. comforters and 
little “‘dinky’’ blankets all too short to cover a 
man on a civilized bed at home, and with such 
bedding no one can sleep as they should out of 
doors. Factory quilts are a delusion and a snare 
and those who expect to keep warm under such 
affairs are bound to be disappointed. It is a 
popular theory among sportsmen generally that 
a rubber blanket or ponco is a good thing, but 
this belief ought to be discouraged as much on 


possess, 


earnestness of upon 
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account of the weight and clamminess of it as gulch doesn’t always prove the safe 
for any other reason. The rubber blanket will Straight sand, in spite of its deceptiv« 
not stand rough usage, and will leak like a ance, should be passed up on gene ral prir 
sieve when the rubber gets broken and peeled for it is really harder and more stiffening 
off where doubled, which will soon be the case one would think who had not experims nted wi 
when handled on cold, frosty mornings, and it. In the woods, where the ground rally 
good authorities claim that one who habitually damp, boughs are necessary and are 
sleeps on a rubber blanket is sowing the seeds handy to build the sleeper up off the 
of rheumatism, the rubber actually doing the re- Nearly all sportsmen know how t 
verse of what is expected of it. For all-round F tall $ : ; . 
< : them down in the customary manner 
rough usage, everything considered, nothing bed a foot or more in thickness, and 
will prove better as a bed cover than a piece of ote , . Por ~ een Rates 
ten-ounce double-filled duck, cut seven and one- poen om ancora lps 
half to elght feet square, hemmed on the edges depends altogether upon the amount 
and a lace leather loop tied in each corner and care used in its construction. In ¢ 
This will shed all kinds of rain, and will be sround is not ge =e Samapee a 
handy in more ways than one. The conditions sleep parallel with the slope. one Sas is 
under which camp beds are made in the open — prepa a Pas chop di ee Pe not 
when reduced can best be described by suppos- poles or rocks to prevent — Ug is W t 
ing them to be on the wet and dry order level the grade is Siled oe = — — = « 
or sloping ground, and with and without a whe bec tty, Brag» Aintcmgentl -tngy — e 
proper amount of bedding. In an open or prairie eo nar ad <n pd et ~ ay , 
country, where the sun gets a chance at the a — woth oe 7 not ly me "ae a 
ground, it will generally be found dry enough ar an ee tee alae ne ay ~ ey 
.for all practical purposes, especially as the soil - ‘ : er rp . - “ : — he oi ; a 
is usually of a sandy nature, and sleeping upon wig —— gaots a i ; . se 
the bare ground under such circumstances is no bn nerally apeating, y ~— oy “ty 
hardship, and is much preferable to lugging carry a pillow. - oe ~ oe ad 
around a bed tick or mattress of any kind. —_ = casa mercer timers oak ein 
In the open prairie where the ground is prac- prove a handy su +e jae 4 lieu 
lically level the wind will be rather chilling, but cons ant — panne ys cond wr per 3 
with no way to avoid it the best plan is to sleep blanket at the head eg ~ w al 
with the open side of the bed to the leeward th ty mang —_ ni aed “—* Kao 
and it is here the square canvas wil prove its removed from thé poomets. wn -* 
worth shedding wind. Just over the brow of a is used ong “ shelter oe ye 
hill on the lee side is the most sheltered spot wavs. te Reng es me" or = ager 
one can find in an open country. and as a bed generally mild when 5 ype t lis wil 
site should slope neither to the right nor to the little ese tu ad — ww 
left nor from the head to foot, a little grading “ a nr. . ia Pant “¢ 
in some cases must be done. The camper should bh “ a Pry ig cen re 
always manage to sleep parallel with the slope - ee - - : h a of ossib 
making a bed grade there with some impro- entirely bing = - “ anand hac gear 
vised tool is a small matter and much less trou- ge an “ hes —— iy sia - 
ble in the long run than trying to worry it (gree an saenad f a tani y 
through the night without the effort. In all shouls build tag agony ag a ai cs 
cases where a man sleeps upon the ground direct & good meas ash oe aa cy * parry Ze m3 
he should scoop out a hole under the bed site the fire away and esta agli ow te one 
to receive the projecting portions of his frame building os the hot se nese sp — 
The main cause of trouble in sleeping upon a ~sicind bough bed. Upon this the blank 
level, hard surface comes from the fact that thé lengthwise with rete hap plates ~ 
body does not get Support evenly all along The the ae. Under this “ay a ms! 
projecting portions acting as piers to hold up pee — aes on t ‘it. are 
‘ . 2 anotn § . Sin 
the arches of the back and the already-tired 2DOUnCT Doug) wee om down 
muscles have to go on doing duty holding up erect? ety ——- ge “ = * act ol 
those portions of the body not supported. caus tis hae “al 1€ yey wie . ~ li 
ing the sleeper (?) to constantly keep turning oa a ~ Ban ee ae ¢ 
and twisting in an effort to relieve them. This a ges — ; he will Beeee ' 
explanation will show the one who has passed — rom ~ “ A ~ * fies on 7 
such a night the why of the soreness and stiff- oA — a ~y ey hinge peed 
ness that he has experienced and the hole under parla gg Pp oe chee Fete dc 
his bed will also show how it can be avoided. the hea will so ad sufficient to 
A yielding bed affords support all along the jardest rain and a man with or without 
spine and consequently rest is obtained and in aan nacienn blanket does not need ‘to suff 
a bed upon the ground the only feasible plan is : 
to sink the hips uptil the small of the back also frezing to death so long as he has this 
rests upon a solid foundation. A little grass or of prevention within his reach. 
sage brush in the hollow will help to relieve the In case a man gets lost from camp 
monotony. Sometimes a man accepts friendly to reach it before darkness settles dow! 
shelter and a hard floor to escape other disa- him and he has to lie out all night of 
greeable features, and let him then remember the case. without even a coat, he-can make 
the lesson he has learned from the ground and of boughs in the above manner and 
build up a support for the small of his back self can ealn trouble and exposur A 
oo pg oF See ne ie ee eight away gets hung up in the woods is usually 
o 1 ps. swe fro exertion anc rher 1e chill 
The next night he is outside again and a rain viata) cease she fe oa ~ taking 
comes up, but the canvas cover will be, large 
enough when pinned down at the corners to ting up against a tree all night feeding 
cover the sleeper and all his possessions and but That old dodge of building hwo fires and 
little ingenuity is required to get plenty of air. between them is a poor wrinkle at best 
In certain seasons in the mountains cloudbursts belated individual is simply alternating 
are to be looked out for and in selecting bed tween roasting. freezing and hunting ) 
sites the dry bed of a stream or bottom of a mostly the latter A. W. LOWDERMIL 


long night of agony or run any cha 


as 


chances by such a short-sighted course 




















J. ALDEN LORING 





This department will be devoted to the general discussion of natural history, and to 


answering questions submitted by our contributors. 


{This month we are pleased to start what 
partment devoted to natural history subjects 


we believe will be a very interesting de- 
Mr. Loring, the man in charge, is fully 





capavle of taking care of it in an icceptable and competent manner, he having been em 
ployed as a field naturalist to the United States Biological Survey for over six years 
during which he traveled all over northern Mexico, the United States and Canada. In 
addition. he has also done extensive work for the Smithsonian Institution in Sweden, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Belgium During the past three years he has been conducting suc 
cessful classes in natural history Any queries asked through this department will be 
heerfully answered by Mr. Loring Editor. } 

An Early Spring Plant.—“T . 2 «ff throw or spurt the poison from their fangs 


northern Pennsylvania, asks What plant is 
first to appear in the spring : 
The first plant to show itself in his part of 
1e country, is the “skunk cabbage In the 
very early spring, this sturdy plant, by its 
own heat, warms the eart! melts the snow, 
ind pokes its head above ground By the 
time that the blood-root, liver-wort and wake 
robin open their petals, they find the spring 


holes, swamps and margins of the streams 


t 


aglow with the peculiar russet oods of the 
skunk cabbage 
“Hedgehogs” and Porcupines.—<A contribu- 


tor from Maine asks, if “hedgehogs ever 
throw their quills? As the hedgehogs is an 
European animal which does not occur on 
this continent, I assume that the ontributo1 
has made the same mistake that many per 


sons have fallen into, that of calling our 
porcupine, “hedgehog.” The porcupine does 
not throw its quills, but they are so lightly 
embedded in the skin that sometimes they fall 
out A porcupine will sometimes, but rarely 
use its teeth in self-defense; its main protec 
tion lies in the armament of q s on its 


back, tail and top of its head When at- 





tacked it will try to take she r in a tree 
under a log, stump or rock, or will lumber 
off in a slow shuffling gait it is over 
taken it stops, curls its head between its fore 
legs, bristles its quills and strikes from side 
to side with its club-like tail Its main 
thought is to keep its possible assailant in 
the rear, and it constantly turns its back to- 
ward the approaching enemy The quills 
fasten themselves to any object with which 
they come in contact and unless removed 
they will work into the flesh and travel 


through the tissues of the body for weeks 
finally appearing at a point some _ distance 


from the spot where tney entered 

The Venom of Snakes.—‘‘Rattler,” from 
Florida, believes that the snakes found in his 
section of the country are irger than any 
in the United States ind s correct, if he 
refers to rattlesnakes only He asks if pois- 
onous snakes ever expel venom over a victim 
and what effect the poison would have in 
such a case The venomous snakes kill their 
prey by striking it with their fangs and in- 
jiecting the poison through them directly 
into the wound In no other case is the 
poison effective, that is, it has to be injected 
into the blood in order to kill. To prove this 
Dr. Cowes, once swallowed a poison’ sack 
taken from the mout! of a medium = sized 





rattlesnake. without ill « t None of the 
poisonous snakes } e the power to actually 





Several times while handling snakes I have 
seen the verom ooze from the fangs, but 
have never seen it discharged more than 
half an ine) which is as far as they ar« 
capable of spurting it 

Panthers nnd Pumas.—A Colorado sports 
man wishes to know the difference between a 
“panther and a puma.” The true panther is 
the leopard of Asia and Africa. The cat 
which in this country is called “panther,’ 
“puma,” “mountain lion,” “cougar,” and 
“paintor is now the largest member of the 
cat family found north of Mexico. Although 
several species and sub-species of pumas 
have been described from various parts of 
this continent, there is much doubt whethe 
there are more than two true species, and 
save for a slight variation in color, they re- 
semble one another so closely that the casual 
observer could searcely note the difference 
While probably extinct in the Adirondacks, 
Michigan Wisconsin and Minnesota, the 
puma is still found in the Everglades of 
Florida, and the “Bad-lands,” plains, deserts 
and mountainous country, from Southern 
British Columbia southward through Mexico 
Central America and South America. Its par- 
ticular fondness for horseflesh makes the 
raising of colts practically impossible in cer- 
tain parts of Patagonia Contrary to general 
belief, the puma is one of the most cowardly 
of animals, and it is seldom seen by any but 
those that make a specialty of hunting it. 

“A Bird Lover,” wishes to know if it is 
true that birds migrate at night, and if so, 
how they are able to find their way. Most 
small birds, notably the warblers, thrushes 
and sparrows, migrate at night. On moonlit 
evenings in the spring and fall their chirps 
and calls may frequently be heard. Sometimes 
the little travelers get lost in the fog, or are 
blown out to sea by storms Again they are 
bewildered by the bright lights of the cities 
and many are killed by flying against the 
tall buildings monuments, chimneys and 
lighthouses Scientists have been unable to 
explain to their entire satisfaction, the in- 
fluences that guide migrating birds from 
their winter resorts in the south to their 
nesting grounds in the far north Mr. Chap 
man tells us that while passing over the land 
they are undoubtedly directed to a certain 
extent by the rivers, valleys and mountain 
ranges, but how they are able to keep their 
course when crossing large sheets of water 
like the Gulf of Mexico and the Carribean 
Sea, can only be explained by the one great 
word “instinct.” 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


hk. k. Israel, Wichita, Kas Will you fa 
vor one Ol your most interested readers by 
giving me information through your columns 
as to the setting of duck decoys on an open, 
sandy river; also best position of blind to 
decoys. How many decoys do you consider 


advisable under these conditions? 


Answer—Decoys should be placed within 
thirty yards of blind and from five to ten 
yards to the windward side of the blind, as 
ducks almost invariably swing in against the 
wind before’ settling to the decoys. The 
number of decoys depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances, but it is safe to say the more 
the better. A half dozen will catch a good 
many of the singles and doubles as they are 
trading up and down the river, but very few 
of the larger flocks. If you can handle them 
we would suggest from two to six dozen 
decoys 


Ray LD. Kelly, Red House, N. Y. I have a 
10-52 Winchester, model 1886, which I have 
used for eight years, but have concluded it is 
not the gun 1 want; being too heavy and 
having too much recoil l only want ons 
gun and want that suitable for all kinds ot 
small game, and deer and black bear Shall 
also use it a good deal for target practice, so 
want one for which the ammunition will b 
inexpensive. Can I get equally good results 
from black or smokeless powder, and lead or 
metal jacketed bullets in the same gun, or 
should only one kind of ammunition be used 
If there is a gun that will use each kind it is 
the one I want. As I could use lead bullets 
for target practice, and preserve the life of 
the gun, and soft nose bullets when hunt- 
ing for large game. 


Answer.—We would advise you to buy a 
38-55, with nickel steel barrel, which will 
take a high-velocity, soft-nose cartridge, or 
ordinary black powder cartridge, or a low 
pressure smokeless powder cartridge With 
this gun you can load your own cartridges. 
thereby saving considerable and get good 
average accuracy in the kinds of 
mentioned 


shooting 


L. M. Watkins, Belmont, Manitoba Will 
you please tell me through the columns of 
Outdoor Life what “hog-tieing”’ wild steers 
means? 


Answer.—‘“Hog-tieing”’ is a term used 
throughout the Western country for tieing 
three legs of a steer in such a manner that 
he cannot get up. There are many different 
ways of “hog-tieing.”” We understand the 
term originated from a custom in Europe of 
tieing the legs of their hogs in order to take 
them to market. The plan used here in tieing 
steers is similar to the European custom of 
tieing their hogs. 


Curtis Liston, Connellsville, Pa.—Please 
tell me in what states are wolves most plen- 
tiful? 


Answer.—Wolvés are plentiful in nearly 
all the western states, but more especially in 
those in which cattle and sheep are raised to 
a large extent, such as Wyoming. Colorado 
New Mexico, Arizona, Montana, Idaho, the 
Dakotas, etc. 


F. W. Jones, Clatonia, Neb.—Must all those 
living in the state of Colorado, pay $25 to kill 
big game or is it non-residents only that 
must pay $25? Must a non-resident pay $25 
to kill rabbits and all small game? Must a 
man pay the big game price to kill bear? 

Answer.—<According to the law which has 
been in effect the past two years, a resident 
of Colorado in hunting any of the game pro- 
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ected by law must pay 91.00 tora ye 
ense the non-resident license is $2 Yes 
i non-resident would have to pay the reg 
price of $25 to kill bear, whethe! i 
open or closed season on protected Sumit 


The present game law of Colorado reads th 


no man not a resident of Colorado is allowed 
to hunt in this state without first procuring 
a non-resident license. This has 


been in 
terpreted by the attorney general of the sta 
to mean that he must not engage i 
hunting whatever It has been pointed out 
that if he were allowed to hunt bear 
any of the destructive animals without 
resident license, it would be pretty) 
tell what else he might kill beside the 
mals named 








“The Cowpuncher,’ Walla Walla, Wash 


Please describe as thoroughly a possibls 
President Roosevelt's two cattle ra ‘ 
Chimney Butte and the ElkKhorn, regard 


ranch buildings, range, cowboys, stock 
hunting. 
Answer We hope some of our eader 


in concisely answer this questior 


Dr. R. C sodwell, Waterloo, la Is there 
reliable gun 22 caliber that wi 


good 
shoot the .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 





rifle? Is a gun chambered and rifled yr it 
22 short not more accurate than the gun tha 
will shoot a .22 short and a .22 long rifle 
cartridge? Should a .22 gun be leaned wit 
a rod? 

Answer.—The Savage Junior rifle shoot 
the three cartridges named We are not pre 
pared to answer the second question We 
never use a rod (nor anything but i string 
cleaner) in cleaning a rifle of any Kind 

E. G. Toel, Jr., New York lf am told 
the recoil is very slight from the 15-70 
and .45-90-30 Winchester H. \ ow pressuré 
extra light weight model ‘S35 Will you kindly 
inform me if this is true and if so, how these 
guns compare in this respect to the .30-30 o1 
30 U. S. Army? Also what are their traje 
tories beyond 200 yards? I have the 0-30 
Winchester and .303 Savage, but want some 
thing more powerful for moose Wil yo 
further advise me if these extra light we 
guns are as accurate as a heavier gun of | 
same caliber; and also if the .33 W. H. V. i 


more accurate than the .45 mentioned 


Answer.—lIt is a hard matter to expre 
Opinion upon recoil, as what one man w 
consider light another would think excess 
The .45-70 and .45-90 W. H. V. in a light 1 


would give about the same recoil as the .30-40 


and more than the .30-30 We quote herewit 
1 list of trajectories, but the company does 
not give any for the .45 H. V. beyond 200 
yards 
rrajector 
200 vds 300 vds 
ht. at ht it 
Winchester 100 yds 150 yds 

405. ‘ 4.86 2.82 
35 ‘)- : 4.73 12.24 
30 «U. S. Govt.) 47 13.5 
32 (Special) 5.60 15.26 
30 > ) 9 
POF 9.52 
33 ; 5.78 
15-70 . 7.40 
$5-90 a 6.63 
PRE 6 w.0'o wes 5.82 


The light-weight rifle should be perfe 
accurate for hunting purposes Of course 
they cannot be compared to a target rifle for 
extreme accuracy. We should not expect the 
33 to be more accurate than the .45-70 or 
45-90. In the latter guns you have the op 
tion of using the H. V. cartridge or black 


powder cartridgé if the smokeless are not to 
he obtained. 





























cCussiuu of toads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles exspecialiy sviicited. Alsu 


he actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on bir 
ue. Such intormation should be freely given. as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


snd shooters 


The Large and Small Caliber Rifle Discussion. 


AGAINST THE ALL-ROUND RIFLE. 


ma I { LuvvVl Aslit Lite! recelving 
vil uvcer OL Outdoor Lift ind reading 
c iatsSe ifiu Sillaii Cailvel G Ission, AN ALL-ROUND RIFLE. 
guin take up my pen to say a tew words in 
regard to same this time 1 will speak 
nz rifles First of ail I wish to state Editor Outdoor Lite:—i have read the arti 
m not advertising any special make les in the large and smali caliber discussion 
nd am not looking for presents trom since it started and find them very interesting 
inufacturers l simply wish to give | prefer the black powder arm for hunting 
opinion and experiences with different purposes and as an all-round gun. I| have 
and as | know a good rifle when | take done considerable hunting and will give 
if it, and also know iow to shoot it, 1 tew of my experiences. l wish to say at the 
lI ought to have a voice in the mat outset that for grizzlies 1 would use a .40s 











iope to hear from some of the brother sport 
men who are using the Mannilicher 9mm 


FRANK FROMM 


think that all this talk about having Winchester, as 1 consider that the most 


rifle for all purposes is ridiculous i powerful gun made; but it is not a good all- 
see how a man could take a rifl round gun The metal jackets in all high- 
ins to shoot grouse and at the sume power arms wear out the barrel in from l,vv 

1e be ready for grizzly bear if he happens to 4,000 shots, while a black powder gun with 
» meet one I own a number of rifles, among lead bullets will last a lifetime. Just about 
them a .32-40 high-power, which Il think the time a high power barrel has worn out 
omes the closest to answering all purposes. ind become inaccurate the shooter is be- 
1 have for this rifle a load for small game coming acquainted with the peculiarities 
that is hard to beat It consists of 10 grs. of his rifle 
King’s shot-gun smokeless powder with a The small caliber, on striking large, tough 
00- in bullet, seated and crimped with the game, such as moose, often fail to mush 
regular .32-40 reloading tool, the shell to be room, and on striking a large bone will 
primed with high pressure primer I have sometimes splinter. I do not say that this 
ised tl load for small game, also at targets, always happens, for it does not, and some- 
ind have often made groups of ten shots ina times the .30 calibers do good work, but can 
2-inch ircle at twenty-five yards, and I not be depended upon to do it every time 
guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction For When shooting such game as deer and 
i100 or 200-yard shooting at targets I use a mountain sheep with the soft-point bullets 
load consisting of two ns of smokeless where the tissue and bone is not so hard, the 
in the bottom of shell i six grains of soft point will often tear a hole two inches 
King’s semi-smokeless on top, bullet seated in diameter, spoiling and pulping the flesh 
nd crimped with regular tool (low pressure for a radius of from three to six inches 
primer), 175-grain bullet rhis makes a good around the path of the bullet. 
cartridge for target shooting, also for game I had an excellent opportunity of seeing 
not larger than deer Of course the high the work of a .30-30 Winchester belonging to 
power ammunition is the best for large game, my companion while hunting both in Mexico 
but when it comes to moose, elk and bear I and in Wyoming, and a .30-40 Winchester 
prefer something with a little more powder the hands of the same man while in Alaska 
ind lead. I have a Mannilicher 9mm., which I will relate the effect of a soft-point bullet 
fills the bill pretty well when it comes to from the .30-30 on a deer shot in Mexico. The 
arge game This includes the Grizzly ot deer was running straightaway about fifty 
ourse the smaller calibre is much more yards distant My companion shot it, strik- 
pleasant to shoot and perhaps.a little more ing it in the ham, the bullet passing along 
ecurate on accou! of the lesser recoil I just inside the ribs, breaking the shoulder 
will guarantee to kill the largest grizzly in and passing out It knocked the deer end 
America with a .25-35 with one shot. if he over end But on cutting up this deer we 
will be so kind as to stand still long enough found that not a pound of meat on this side 
for me to draw a bead on his eye or ear. But was fit to eat I have often seen a deer shot 
is old ephriam is not very accommodating I through the shoulders with this gun killed 
think I will stick to my 9mm. Mannilicher I instantly, but the meat of the whole front 
suppose some of the brother sportsmen will part of the deer was unfit to eat. It had al- 
say that we ought to patronize American most the same effect on the mountain sheep 
trade I assure you that I am an American, My companion used this same gun on the elk 
every inch, and prefer the American made of Wyoming On this class of game 
irticle, but when it comes to shooting irons, seemed to do’better work than on deer and 
lI am a crank of the first water and the best mountain sheep 
$s none too good for me The next year he used the .30-40 in Alaska 

Why don’t our Americar manufacturers On the white sheep (“ovis dalli’) this gun 
wake up and take a lesson from these for- had much the same effect as the .30-30 had on 
eigners and keep the money at home? I deer On moose it was not very good, the 
think that our rifle manufacturers go too heavy bones often splintering the ball. On 
much on fancy checking and engraving which all of these trips I used a .38-72 Winchester, 
idds nothing to the quality of the rifle It and in my opinion it is the best all around 

so strikes me that they are giving us too rifle made Although I killed no grizzlies, 
much shooting and smashing power, and not this gun did excellent work on all other 
enough accuracy in rifles, which I think a game we met with—namely: In Alaska, 
point t he ynsidered in a hunting rifle 


I moose, white sheep, black and brown bear; 
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in Wyoming, black bear, mountain lion, elk 
and deer, and in Mexico on the mountain lion 
deer, mountain sheep, black bear, wild hog 
and with the short range loads on coyotes 
bob cats, foxes, turkeys, geese, rabbits 
squirrels and grouse. I have also used this 
gun a good deal in this state (California) on 
bear, deer, mountain lion and smaller game 
For the full load I use seventy-two grains 
black powder with either the standard 275 
grain bullet with a round point, or a 265- 
grain flat-point bullet. For my short range 
loads 1 use 20 grains powder and a sharp 
point bullet weighing 116 grains. This ball 
will kill squirrels and cut off the heads ot 
grouse without mangling. 1 have used this 
load on game’ up to and including coyotes and 
it filled the bill in all cases. With both long 
and short range loads I find this gun to be 
very accurate. With hand-loaded cartridges 
1 placed five shots in a 3-inch circle at sev- 
enty-five yards, off-hand, using Lyman_ re 
ceiver rear and bead front sights, which is 
pretty good for a hunting rifle when in the 
hands of a poor shot. I hope this article may 
give a clew to some of my brother riflemen 
and hunters who are looking for a good all 
around rifle NIMROD 





BIG CALIBERS FOR BIG GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few years ago 
the merits and demerits of the large and 
small caliber rifle were being discussed in 
the columns of a sportsman’s paper in the 
East. At about that time I decided to hunt 
moose. Bagerly I read each issue and finish- 
ing that, I was quite sure as to the gun I 
wanted, only to have my ideal gun of the 
week before receive a “knockout” by an ad- 
mirer of a different caliber in the next issue 
I followed said discussion for some _ time 
without any result and as a last resort ap- 
pealed to my moose-hunting friends. 

Perhaps there are a few readers of Out- 
door Life who are doing as I did a few years 
ago. If so I would advise them to talk to 
some friend of experience. If he is not pre- 
judiced he will recommend a gun fit for the 
game, whether he uses it or not. 

I decided upon a large caliber gun and for 
the distance at which most moose and car- 
ribou are killed I found my gun all I could 
ask for. I have killed moose and caribou 
on the barrens and on the shores of lakes and 
never had to shoot further than 175 yards 
the average range being 100 yards. Such 
being the case, and I speak from experience, 
why should I take a gun, its only strong 
point being that it will throw a bullet the 
size of a pea, a half mile or more, when I 
have with my big caliber handed out shock- 
ing and smashing power enough to cause the 
guide to remark: “You may as well throw a 
pound weight through an animal as to hit it 
with that gun.” 

For the distance at which nine-tenths of 
the moose and caribou are killed give me 
the big caliber rifle. That distance I claim 
to be well within 200 yards. I make that 
statement not only from personal knowledge 
in the matter, but from heart-to-heart talks 
with friends who had as much if not more 
experience than I, and from facts given to 
me by a class of men who have spent the 
greater part of their lives in the woods of 
New Brunswick, acting as guides 

Though using the big caliber rifle, I can 
honestly say that I have never lost an animal 
shot at, and had to track but ont, (I lost him 
for the time being) on account of poor shoot- 
ing at a caribou; distance fifty yards. 

A moose or caribou can take an awful 
amount of punishment. I saw a three-year- 
old bull, while I was at the camps, that took 
five shots from a .30-40, distance hardly sev- 
enty-five yards. Another moose took two 
pellets from a .303 Savage out of four sent 
his way. The one hit with the .30-40 was 
killed; the one hit with the Savage was lost: 
distance about 100 yards. 
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l Was atl the camps when Mr. Gilj ’ 
son, whose interesting article on the 2 Spe 
cClal appears in the January numbe! x 
his moose, using that gun, but 1 am g i t 
see he favors a larger caliber, the 4v Hie 


talks from experience. 
Mr. S. N. Leek, who represented Outdo 


Life at the Sportsman’s Show in New York 
last year, in the course of our conversatio! 
recommended the .405, and Mr. Anthony, cor 
sidering his good work on “Old Moss wit! 


the .30-40, is modest enough to admit the 
is some game left in this country to warrant 
the use of a large caliber rifle, the .405 


E. C. A. Becker in the January number o 
Outdoor Life, defends the .30-s0 as a mooss 
gun against Mr. Figgins. We will go back 
to the March number of Outdoor Life 1904 


In a story by E. H. Morse on a moose hunt 
he writes of hitting a bear twice between the 
shoulders ot a distance of seventy yards wit 

the .303 Savage, after searching for hours 
he decided to give the bear up for lost, when 
he accidentally stumbles across its carcass 
200 feet from where the animal was shot at 
He also writes of wounding a moose whil 
in a thick growth of hemlock, where it 

have been close shooting, following oO 


five hours and losing him. Mr. E ae 


Becker, at close range with the .30-30 break 
the back of another moose and we are t ted 
to a living picture of the unfortunate beast 
in its death agonies, a slow and painful deat! 
of the moose, unless you _  aré¢ fortunate 
enough to find him and can hasten his deat 


by emptying the magazine into his body 

The February number of an eastern maga 
zine tells of a moose hunt in Canad The 
writer of said article using a .33 Wi este 
writes of hitting the animal, then emptyi: 
the magazine at it, and although the moos« 
bled profusely and no doubt was mortal]: 
wounded, he was given up for 
three hours trailing. 

One more on the small caliber whose 
best record is wounding, losing and seldom 
killing that king of American big game, th« 
noble moose: A party of sportsmen left New 
York City in the fall of 1901, their destina 
tion being the moose country north of Bois 





town, New Brunswick. armed with small cal 
ber rifles, .30-30 mostly. They can b 
with very little game. A large « ber enthu 
siast going in that country later on cam: 
out with the tale that the first part 
wounded and lost seven moose He being 
well-known writer for sportsman’s papers 
his article caused quite a stir; also an answe! 
from one of the parties accused I knowing 
one of the party personally, spoke to him re 
garding said article. He admitted to n th 


his party lost four moose, wounded 

said party to-day swears by the .45-70 

it’s out of place for moose or caribo ind I 
The .30-30 may work wonders on deer, but 

would like to see its use discouraged whe 

after that game I would recommend a 16 

gauge shot gun, 2% drams powder and ar 

ounce No. 10 shot for geese, just as soo 

a .30-30 for moose. OTTO KEIM 


AN EULOGY ON THE .44-40. 


Editor Outdoor Life Have just finished 
reading the February number of your lu 
able magazine. I have taken a great deal ¢ 
interest in the small vs. large iliber discus 
sion during the past year or two Kindly 


permit me right here to say that the Febru 
ary number in my humble opi 
more solid common sense on the subject thar 
is ordinarily dished up to the readers of a 
sportsman’s magazine. 

I've never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Ashley Haines, but I would like to, and 


nion contall 


give him a good hearty hand shake To mé¢ 
his seems the fairest statement of the icts 
in the controversy I’ve ever read While |] 


fully realize the fact that smokeless powders 
for both rifle and shotgun have come to st 
and that the day of the “soft coal burner 
is nearly at an end as far as hunting 
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coneerned, 1 would gladly say a word or two 
more tol the old reliable $4-40 Brother 
Haines says it has killed without doubt more 
big game than any other black powder gun 


1 tuliy believe he might have truthfully said 

had killed more than all the others com- 
ined 

\what a wonderful gun t was to us at 
that time and what an improvement over the 
old Henry The first time I used it was on 
buffalo It was no trouble to kill this, our 
largest game in America, with it, either Ot 


all the rifles I've owned and shot since that 
time, not one has gained the same place in 
my affections, and I still have a very kind 


remembrance of the ok 44-40 Another fact 
n this connection to be borne in mind is that 
these years 7 to ‘86—was a big game 
period We had hundreds of thousands of 


buffalo, elk, deer, bear, bighorn and antelope 
roaming our mountains a1 prairies Happy 





days those in this paradise for sportsmen 
but gone they are never more to return No 
one will ever see the like again 
I will say in conclusion that I’ve used 
nearly all of the various calibered rifles made 
in the last forty years and n fully endorse 
what Mr. Haines says of the .33 caliber Win 
chester 86 model I believe t to be heavy 
ind powerful enough for the killing of any 
vyame in America I believe this may also be 
iid of the .32 Winchester special, although 
not quite as powert 7 i ount of the 
hter bullet They re good, much bet 
! ! fact than the iverage man behind 
then LL. J. HERSEY 


A SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor § Life Will you kindly 
print the following orrection to my letter 
published in your March Number Page 257 
second paragraph, should read “soft points 


instead of “same points Same page, end of 
fourth paragrap! should read “worse than 
the crimp” instead of “more than the crimp.” 
Same page, next to last paragraph should 
read “open beads” instead of “open brads.” 
How many men can agree that a new rifle 
wanted with no outside or box magazine 


ind so constructed that a Lyman tang sight 
can be used and a pistol grip added for those 
who want it? I think that such a rifle made 
to take the various cartridges now used in 
the "95 model Winchester would find favor 
imong sportsmen wanting really high- 
power arm 

If anvthing is to come of the Higch power 
Big Caliber” discussion w nr t get together 
nm something ind the onl ’ e I see is ar 
proved action made i } from .30 to 

Yor 45 CHARLES L. SMITH 


THE .25-20 STEVENS. 


Editor Outdoor Life Noting your discus 
sions as to best gener itility rifle, I will 
add my experiences with a .25-20 Stevens I 
do a great deal of back door target and spar- 
row shooting and find even a .25-20 too pow- 
erful By filing off the she just below the 


shoulder, reducing the lengt the shell to 
one inch, you can load to get a penetration 
of from one-half to two inches of pine boards 
Into this shortened space I use from four to 





eight grains of black powder ipon this I 
put a round ball (No. 2 buckshot) just fit- 
ting snugly into the she ind ram the ball 
down with a woode ram™me? finishing the 
loading by closing the mount! of the shell 
with a good lubricant I } e examined the 
balls after firing and find that they take the 
rifles perfectl showing no evidence what- 
ever of stripping, even with eight grains (an 
excessive load.) Why would not this prin- 
ciple of using a lager round ball than the 
caliber of the rifle apply to the .30 U. S. Army 
32 Winchester Svecial 38-70 Winchester 
model ‘86. or in fact any) single-shot rifle 
sheoting a bottle-shaned ell? Let us hear 
from some other crank J. T. PARTLAN 
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THE .35 AND .405. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I receive Outdoor 
Life every month and enjoy it very much. Am 
specially interested in the large and small 
ealiber discussion, and would like to near 
from some one who has used the Winchester 
385 and .405 high-power rifles. How will 
they compare with the .30-40 for long range 
shooting? How will they group their shots 
at 100 and 200 yards? And how hard do they 
kick or jump? Can a man who is used to 
a .30-30 shoot accurately with them? Will a 
recoil pad on the .405 take up the kick 
enough so it will not make him flinch and 
miss the game? 

There is no question about the _ killing 
power of the 405, and I intend to try one 
myself, but I only weigh 140 lbs., and am 
wondering if I'll have the “worst end of the 
gun Cc. L. BUTLER. 


BLACK AND SMOKELESS POWDERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life It seems that one 
statement 1 made in my letters which was 
printed in your February number was mis 
understood by at least one of your readers 


By saying: “But the .405, being of the 
same class as the .30-40, but heavier, would 
be still better 1 did not mean that they 
were of equal power, but that they were of 
the same class in this respect: Both use 


high-pressure smokeless powder and each 
gives the bullet a muzz velocity of about 
2,000 feet per second. That is the extent of 
their being in the same class, for the muzzle 
energy of the .405 is about sixty-five per cent 
more than that of the .30-40, and consider- 
ibly more than twice that of the .45-70-500 
Mr. Wooster also says that I did not give 
the weight in grains of the .30-40 bullet I 
had in mind, so he can not discuss that mat- 
ter with me I was not trying to stir up a 
discussion on that subject, but will describe 
the lead bullet I used I ordered an adjusti- 
ble cylindrical mould from the Ideal Manu- 
fac 





acturing Company, the bullet to have the 
harp point The maximum length of the bul- 
lets it would cast was the same as the regu- 
lar .30-40, but I do not know just what the 
weight of it was. The mould would cast bul- 
lets one-half inch shorter or any intermediate 
lengtl What I wanted was a bullet to use 
on small game, and it suited me first rate as 
the point was quite sharp and the bullet per- 
fectly smooth, so it did not mangle smal 
game as much as a .32 pistol cartridge would 
if the shorter lengths were used with a light 
powder charge, and being paper patched did 
not lead the rifle I had heard that if the 
metal patched bullets were used after lead 
bullets without cleaning the gun, wild shoot- 
ing would result if even slight particles of 
lead remained in the rifling. 

The reason I tried black and semi-smoke 
less powders was this In the spring of ‘98 
I was to start on a trip to an unsettled and 
comparatively unexplored part of Alaska to 
be gone over two years I did not know 
what effect the climatic changes would have 
on smokeless powder if carried around in 
bulk for that length of time, so when I got 


he gun in the fall of ‘97 I began experi- 


menting with reloaded cartridges, using 
Kine semi-smokeless for my _ short-rang: 
loads This I had no trouble in finding in 
La Angele but when | was buying my am 


munition in San Francisco just before start 
ing on the trip I could not obtain it. I told 
the proprietor of the gun store that I only 
intended taking smokeless cartridges for 
heavier shooting and was going to reload for 
short-range practice and small game shoot- 
ing He advised me to take FFFG Ken 
tucky rifle powder, and I did. The only fault 
I had to find with it was sometimes I forgot 
to adjust the sights for black powder when 
using it, but the changing did not take long, 
as I used the Lyman receiver sight and had 
the right elevation marked on it I remem- 
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ber one occasion when I scored several clean 
misses on a seal at close range because | for- 
got to raise the sight. 

About the first of July our vessel was 
blocked in the ice in the Arctic, and along 
towards midnight a party of us started 
ashore for a hunt. We had gone but a short 
distance when we saw a seal on a cake of 
ice not over forty yards distant. One of the 
boys turned to me saying: “Give it to him,” 
and I replied “I'll use these light loads so 
his hide will not be ruined.”’ At the report of 
the gun the chips were seen to fly from the 
ice several inches below the seal. I thought 
the motion of the boat had thrown me off, 
but the next shots were also low. ‘The rest of 
the crowd guyed me to some extent, and the 
seal was an interested spectator until three 
or four shots had been fired, when he slid 
into the water and disappeared. 

But no doubt many would not care to take 
the trouble to roll patches on their bullets 
and would not care for that kind of ammuni- 
tion. As the old farmer said: “We ain't all 
alike and I guess it is a good thing. If all 
you fellers had been like me ye'd all a 
wanted to marry my wife, wouldn't ye?” ‘ 
spose so;” retorted one of his hearers, “but 
if they had all been like me she wouldn't 
have got married at all.” 

Mr. Wooster says I must have been dream- 
ing when I wrote my article, which I sup- 


THE SHEARD SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There are many 
rifle and revolver front sights on the market, 
but there are none that in my opinion are 
to be compared to the Sheard gold and cop- 
per bead front sight, advertised in Outdoor 
Life some months ago. But no cut or descrip- 
tion will do this sight justice—it must be 
seen and used to be fully appreciated, and 
once used the discriminating shooter will use 
no other. The beauty of this sight lies in the 
fact that it can be seen in any light in which 
it may be held, a feature not found in any 
other one-bead sight made, which alone 
would commend it to the shooter looking for 
something better than manufacturers are 
pleased to equip their rifles with. There is a 
class of shooters that will take sights as they 
come from the factory and be satisfied—a po- 
tato on the end of the gun evidently suiting 
them as well as anything. These shooters 
will not be interested in Sheard’s sight, and 
would be wasting their time reading about it 

This sight is the invention of a man who 
evidently knows what is wanted in the way 
of a front sight—by a man who has spent 
much of his time in the mountains after 
game and who knows all about the different 
conditions of light in which it will be used, 
the many varying backgrounds, ice, snow. 
water, grass, ground, sky and foliage, and 
who had all this in view before the sight was 
perfected. The sight was not the creation of 
an idle moment—it took a man with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject and much ex- 
perimenting in which there was a large ex- 
penditure of money, before the sight in its 
present form—perfect in every detail—was 
offered to the shooters. 

My experience with Sheard’s sight began 
several years ago. I used it on many differ- 
ent rifles with both peep and open sights, and 
while I always contended that the principle 
of the sight was correct, I though it would 
suit me better if the bead was finer, the 
beads on all the Sheard sights I had ever 
used until recently, being coarse. They can 
now be had in three different sizes, coarse, 
medium and fine, and it would seem that the 
most exacting shooter should be able to make 
a selection from the different sizes to meet 
his special requirements. To those who might 
find the sights thev have been using too 
coarse, would say that they would undoubt- 
edly find the medium size exactly suited to 
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pose is a pleasant way of saying I am either 
a tool or a cheerful liar. I do not intend to 
begin anything of that kind in retaliation, as 
| think the columns of Outdoor Life are for 
an exchange of opinions of guns, etc., and not 
our opinions of the men who use them. How- 
ever if any one wants to have any fun with 
me that way, just sail in and enjoy yourself, 
for, as a friend of mine says: “You can’t hurt 
a Christian by talking about him.” 

The idea of using black powder in a .30-40 
was not original with me, as the Savage 
Arms Company puts out a black powder cart- 
ridge with forty grains of powder and a 
180-grain bullet. They also make a cartridge 
for target work for their .303 rifle which 
uses a paper-patched bullet. John Henry 
Blake, maker of the Blake rifle, also uses 
both black and smokeless powder in his 
rifles, which are made in .236, .30-40 and .40 
caliber. He credits the black with more ac 
curacy, for he guarantees the rifles to put ten 
consecutive shots in an eight-inch circle at 
200 yards using smokeless, or a_ five-inch 
circle with black powder. I should like to 
hear through Outdoor Life from any one who 
has used a .40 caliber Blake rifle. It must be 
a hummer, for the bullet has a velocity of 
2,500 feet per second with smokeless, or 1,500 
feet per second with black powder 

BE. L. STEVENSON. 


their wants. This size is just what the 
hunter will find the thing to draw down fine 
on a wolf or antelope at 500 to 600 yards and 
still in my opinion not too fine for quick or 
rapid work. 

Now, some of the readers of Outdoor Life 
will imagine that I have a one-half or three- 
fourths interest in the Sheard sight, but I de- 
sire to say that while I wish such was the 
case, it is far from true. Sheard knows noth- 
ing of me more than that a few years ago my 
brothers and I shipped him furs occasionally 
and bought shooting irons, ete., of him—or 
what he may have learned through the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life from some of the arti 
cles that have been published the past few 
months. Therefore, it will be understood that 
I am only advocating this sight because I 
consider it superior to anything yet devised 
and knowing there are many looking for a 
sight possessing th e important: features tnat 
are alone found in the Sheard sight : 
not do otherwise than récommend it 
interested in the sight subject 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 


WHEN THE RECOIL OCCURS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the March number 
of Outdoor Life ‘‘Redskin’’ asks whether the 
recoil of a rifle or shotgun occurs before or after 
the charge leaves the barrel. If your corres- 
pondent will take a rifle of say .38 or .40 caliber 
and load the shell with about 3 grains of black 
or semi-smokeless powder, seating the bullet as 
with full charge, or in the grooves of the bar- 
rel, and holding the rifle in a vertical position so 
that gravity may aid in overcoming its inertia 
and fire it, he will distinctly feel the recoil and 
the bullet will not be driven out of the muzzle 

If he will then push the bullet almost back 
to the chamber and insert another one just be- 
hind it, bringing the two in contact, and firing 
with the same charge of powder, he will fe 
the recoil stronger than at first. 

I have tried the experiment, pushing the bul- 
lets back toward the breech, each time adding 
one more bullet until I had 7 in at once, the re- 
coil being augmented by each additional bullet; 
none of them having been blown out of the bar- 
rel. The charge of powder may be so graduated 
that the top bullet will come just flush with the 
muzzle. 

Action and reaction being simultaneous and 
always equal and opposite in direction, the rifle 
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made on the Colt Frontier. Having 


always found Smith & Wesson an enterprising 


hope they will produce a single-action 


swing-out cylinder, and if they preserve the 
same general features in the new arm that exist 
present in the Military, only making it sin- 
gle-action and changing the guard, stock and 
hammer as suggested, they will have a gun that 


through it, is a fact. 


The movement is complex; 
being more or 


be hard for any firm to better. This 
could be furnished in several calibers, 


proportioned to conform to the cartridge 


It seems better not to advance ideas toward 


revolver cartridges, as such a change 
result in much confusion, A steady 


pressure brought to bear on the manufacturers 
through this magazine in regard to the change 
in guns only. would seem to be more productive 
of filling a long-felt want. Let us try to settle 
on some particular style that will suit the ma- 
jority and then adopt some businesslike method 
getting the results of this selection to the 
right people in the right way. As this gun is to 
be a practical belt gun, perhaps it would be well 
to state that as such for a holster the block rear 
sight would be considered an objection by most 


» affected as much in the required for the 


necessary 


as it would make a higher front sight 
A good V-shaped notch and an in- 


terchangeable front sight of regular height 
come nearer pleasing those who do not 
ant the gun for target work exclusively. 


merous readers 


KEEP IT GOING. 


A. W. LOWDERMILK 





A REVOLVER FOR GAME. 


or Outdoor Life—In the February num- 
Outdoor Life. W. R. Allen, D.D.S., en- 


quires for information about a revolver suitable 


o is looking forward to 


along in conjunction with a .22, while 


out for grouse or when fishing. I recommend the 
Colt's New Service. .44-40. I have a .38-40 of that 


a good practical weapon is:evidenced by 


but prefer the .44-40, using the Colt’s or 


Marlin cartridge, which has a 217-gr. bullet. The 
Winchester cartridge of this caliber has only 200 


either of them should have a 240-gr. 


but 217 is better than less. Besides, the 


using the .44-40 is made to conform 


nearer to the shape of the cartridge than the 


imber of men who do not devote much time to 


About the weight of the bullet, I write from 
knowledge gained from tests made, extending 
a great number of years. I have some re- 
loading tools made to order for my .38-40, with 
a special bullet of my own designing. This bul- 
weighs 220 grs. and is .30 of an inch across 
point. I load 14 grs. black powder in the 
bottom of the shell 4 grs. Laflin & Rand Bulls- 
eye smokeless on top, and a .45-in. felt wad on 
powder to keep it in place, for it is fired 
with a black powder primer. A few days ago I 
was testing this load to compare it with that of 
.44-40-217 fired from a rifle, and with the 
loading just described fired from my revolver, it 


correspondence 
heard by the people 


enterprising firms ; 





.44-40 forty per cent. on penetration, 
a very much larger cross-section of 
But with a special bullet of 240 grs. for 
with a point .35 of an inch across, 14 


gers. black powder and 4 grs. of Bullseye smoke- 
less on top, the bullet to be as large as the fin- 
ished bore of the barrel, the results would be 


always bring the 
ct alignment with the bore 


If the chamber in the cylinder is not 


large enough to admit a shell that will take a 
bullet as large as the bore of the barrel, ream it 
out enough so it will. That is what I had to do 
with mine. I had to enlarge mine .006 of an 


a part of the work is left t 


\ ) I be done by the 
igger in the act of firing 


x have all noticed 
Frank Fromm shows an intelli- 
understanding 


don’t think the .44 is made so far from 
right as the .38 is. Another advantage that the 
44-40-217 has. is a straight shell, or at least not 
a bottle-neck. only tapering sufficient to extract 


F men like the above who show plainly 


If it is necessary to enlarge the cham- 


ber to admit a shell large enough to take a bul- 
let as large as it should be to fit the barrel, it 
can be done much easier, for the .38-40 has a 
bottle-neck to bother with. 

I think I can hear a lot of folks say, ‘““Who 
a-going to incur all of that bother?” Well, 
not very many, I will admit, but if anybody can 
show me a rifle, or shotgun, or a revolver, that 


substance of their ar- 


all over the country? 


nothing was said concerning the 


c ) 1 further thought 
T am inclined to think that the S. & W. people 


to correspond with the 





all right, they will have discovered a 
that I never have been able to find. 
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After a cylinder has been reamed out for a 
larger shell (if it is necessary to have it done), 
then fire off the factory loads and that will ex- 
pand the shells to take the larger bullets. My 
world-beater, the .40-90 S. S.. has to have the 
shells fired once to expand them so they will 
take my special bullet that is large enough to fit 
the bore of the rifle. Again, I think I can hear 
some of my friends enquiring if I ignore the in- 
structions of the powder makers, and I answer, 
‘Yes, whenever those instructions are based on 
a lot of erroneous notions,’’ and I have proven 
that they are not infallible. One illustration 
that I have to bear me out in this is the in- 
structions that were sent to me (it came in the 
shape of a warning) to load 45 grs. W. A. .30- 
caliber in my .40-90. Now, if I had done so, I 
would have only a common load, but until good 
things become much more common than they 
are now, I shall hold to my idea that I don't 
want anything ‘‘common or unclean.”’ Don't 
allow anybody to talk you out of the idea 
of loading your own ammunition if you 
wish to have it anywhere near as good 
as it should be. Some will try to per- 
suade you that it is too much trouble to load 
cartridges as I have just described. They wil! 
tell you (or at least about a thousand have told 
me) that you will have to weigh each portion of 
the charge separately. But I have proven that 
to be like all the rest of the advice that I am 
ee from people that know nothing about 
the subjects on which they are giving advice 
The Laflin & Rand Powder Co. make a pow- 
der dipper that is graded to a sixteenth of a 
dram. The weight is given as 16 grs. to the 
dram, so by setting the dipper at 4 dram you 
have the 4 grs., and for the 14 gers. set it at % 
dram. For black powder it should be 27 11-32 
grs. to the dram (avoirdupois weight), but I ad- 
vise you not to use this kind of a load in a ‘73 
model Winchester, for I think it would make 
scrapiron of it. Right here I imagine that I 
hear another howl from the folks that are so 
willing to try to prove that I don’t know any- 
thing, and that I should be shut up in an idiot’s 
asylum. It sounds like this: ‘“‘Do you mean to 
tell us that a revolver will endure a stronger 
cartridge than a rifle?’’ I reply, ‘“‘Yes.’’ Com- 
pare the Colt’s New Service with the Winches- 
ter ‘73 model, for that rifle was not built to 
stand a powerful cartridge. And now there 
comes drifting to my ears on the still evening 
air something like this: ‘“‘How do you expect a 
person to hold a revolver with a load like this?’ 
And I will arise and remark that I increased 
the weight of the bullet a little over twenty-two 
per cent. in my .38-40 (for the bullet as loaded at 
the factory is 180 grs.). and with my loading as 
previously described I have doubled the shooting 
force of the arm. There is no greater recoil 
than that produced by the factory load of black 
powder, and not nearly as much as from the 
Colt’s .45, so the addition of-’a little over ten 
per cent. to the 217-gr. bullet would be counter- 
balanced by the larger bore of the arm and 
with the same powder charge as I use in my .338. 
I will further state that I contemplate owning 
a Colt’s New Service .44 at no very distant date. 
While I have the most deadly load for a revol- 
ver, in my .38, of any on earth, yet with the .44 
I can load a cartridge of still greater killing 
power. W. A. LINKLETTER. 





INFORMATION REQUESTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—On page 262 of the 
March issue there is an item entitled ‘‘Concern- 
ing Bullets,”’ signed by W. A. Linkletter, that is 


very interesting, indeed. I presume, however, 
many of your readers as well as myself would 
appreciate a little more information. Brother 
Linkletter has omitted to state what rifle he 
uses this bullet in and what caliber it is. 

A missile weighing 500 grs. backed up with 
54 grs. of W. A. .30-cal. powder primed with 7 
rs. of black powder is certainly a terrible gun 
or any animal to run up against. If Brother 
Linkletter will give us a little more information, 
he-will confer a favor upon one who is 

INTERESTED. 


SHOOTING UP HILL. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I wish to corroborate 
the criticism of Mr. Miner by the editor with 
an extended explanation. Two of the prerequi- 
sites in practical accurate shooting are (1) a 
knowledge of the various ranges, deviations and 
the range of the gun, and (2) the ability to 
judge distances accurately. 

Relative to (1): The rifle is supposed to be 
held in such a position that the line of sights 
should always lie in the imaginary plane pass- 
ing through the axis of the bore and the center 
of the earth. This plane is called the vertical 
plane. To do this accurately horizontal] spirit 
levels are sometimes used on rifles and cannons. 
Imagine another plane passing through the line 
of sights making right angles with or perpen- 
dicular to the vertical plane. This plane is 
called the sight plane. The sighting and shoot- 
ing of rifles are done wholly with reference to 
these planes. 

Owing to gravity the path of the ball, called 
its trajectory, is a continuous curve, the ball 
falling toward the earth as soon as it leaves the 
barrel. If the ball were not influenced by winds 
its path would lie in the vertical plane. If the 
sight plane were horizontal and parallel to the 
axis of the bore, it is evident that the ball would 
never strike the sight plane and consequently 
never hit the object aimed at (for this object al- 
ways lies in the sight plane) unless the sight 
plane was beneath the axis of the bore. But 
since the sights are above the axis, it is also 
evident that in order that the ball may strike 
the object, it must pierce the sight plane. Hence. 
the muzzle of the barrel must be inclined toward 
the sight plane. Under these actual conditions 
the path of the ball, unhindered, passes through 
the sight plane twice; once in going up and once 
in its fall. 

The distance from the gun to that place 
where the ball passes through the sight plane in 
its fail, is called the range of the gun. With 
these definitions understood, the laws of shoot- 
ing at different angles will be clear. 

But before proceeding to elucidate the above, 
let me call attention to the necessity of the line 
of sights being in the vertical plane. I can best 
do this by giving an illustration. Suppose one 
were lying horizontally on his side. In attempt- 
ing to shoot, his gun would be in that position 
in which the sight plane would be parallel in- 
stead of perpendicular to the vertical plane. As 
a result of which the ball would not cut the 
sight plane, but would continually deviate from 
this plane, and the object missed, the ball pass- 
ing to the right or left as the case may be. 
This deviation would be as follows: If the 2-4 
range (the mid-range) deviation at 50 yds. were 
4 inches, the deviation at 100 yds. would be 8 
inches; at 200 yds. it would be 16 inches. If the 
sight plane were more or less inclined to the 
vertical, the deviation will be more or less 

If the gun were aimed vertically downward, 
the range of the gun would be 4.000 miles, or the 
center of the earth, and the ball would deviate 
from the sight plant for 2,000 miles and then re- 
turn. This deviation would not be unlike that 
spoken of above. So, if a person shoots down a 
hill, gravity accelerates the ball, increases the 
range, and thereby flattens the trajectory with- 
out decreasing the mid-range variation For 
illustration, if a gun were ranged at 100 yds.. its 
%-range deviation, say 4 inches, by shooting 
down hill the range may increase to 200 yds 
and its %-range, 100 yds., not 50 as before. with 
its deviation of 4 inches. Therefore. instead of 
hitting the object at 100 yds. it is overshot 4 
inches. 

By shooting up hill the force of gravity not 
only draws the ball towards the earth, but also 
retards it, thereby shortening its range, and de- 
creasing its % deviation. For illustration. if 
the gun is ranged at 100 yds. and is shot up hill 
at an object 100 yds. distant, the range of the 
gun is shortened and the ball falls below the 
object. 

Knowing the various range variations—1-4, 
2-4, 3-4, 4-4 (the range), 5-4, 6-4 of the small guns 
and the variations by eights for large guns is 
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of the highest importance to accurate and prac- 
tical shooting. 

The highest point in the trajectory from the 
sight plane is called its mid-range height or its 
1-2 range deviation. The 1-4 range deviation is 
the deviation of the trajectory at 1-4 range, the 
3-4 deviation at 3-4 range, the 5-4 deviation at 5-4 
range, etc. The 1-4 deviation is about the same 
as the 3-4 range; the 1-8 about the same as the 
7-8, the 3-8 about the same as the 5-8, the 5-4 a 
little more than the 3-4, the 6-4 a little more 
than the 2-4 the 5-4 and the 6-4 being in oppo- 
site directions. For example, if the range of a 
gun is 100 yds., its 1-2 deviation being 4 inches, 
the 1-4 and 3-4 range deviations at 25 and 75 yds. 
will be about 2 inches, the 5-4 range deviation at 
125 yds. about 2% inches, and at 150 yds. about 
4% inches in the opposite direction. In other 
words, if the gun above shoots too high at 50 
yds, it will shoot at 25 and 75 yds. about 2 inches 
too high, at 125 yds. 2 inches too low, and at 125 
yds. 4% inches too low. Hence one should know 
the exact range deviations. This knowledge, with 
the ability to judge distances accurately, are 
the important prerequisites for accurate shoot- 
ing. If one is shooting the gun named above at 
50 yds. he must hold under the object 4 inches; 
if at 25 and 75 yards he must hold under 2 
inches; if at 125 yds. he must hold over 2% 
inches, and at 150 yds. he must hold over 44 
inches. 

The range of a gun for practical purposes 
should be determined by the distance at which 
the greatest amount of game is to be killed with 
it. For example, for wing and still shooting, I 
have my .22-7-45 ranged at 8) yds. I know ex- 
actly its deviation at 20, 40, 60, 120, 140, 160 yds., 
and would hold high or low as the case may be. 
were it not for my front sight. which quarantees 
accurate shooting at the above ranges. My 
30-30 Savage I have ranged for 160 yds. and I 
know exactly the deviations at 40, 80, 120, 200, 240. 
280. 320 yds. My front sight is so made that I 
do not have to hold high or low, guessing the 
distance high or low, but, as stated before, it 
quarantees perfect accuracy at the various 
ranges, without any adjustment whatever, and 
holding directly on the spot. Although this sight 
is patented, it will not be on the market for 
three or four months. I shall be pleased to an- 
swer any questions concerning it, and grant per- 
mits for one to make his own for a nominal 
price. It is so constructed that the object is not 
hid, quick in operation, perfect definition in 
shooting toward the sun, and I believe the best 
for wing shooting. As to the range desired and 
the distance between the sights, an exact per- 
fect description will be given. 

Relative to (2): After this discussion, even 
the novice can comprehend the importance of 
being able to judge distances correctly. Con- 
stant daily practice in this will bring rich re- 
wards. but that practice should be systematic 
and with a definite aim in each practice. 

I would say also that it is not conducive to 
good shooting by shooting different cartridges 
from the same gun a light load and a normal 
one, for example. For each of these cartridges 
the range is not the same. In shooting both 
there will be more or less difficulty in getting 
the range. Moreover. in the small caliber, there 
is a greater deteriorating result by the increas- 
ing or the decreasing the charge of powder by 
% grain, especially the .22 long and .22 short. 
than there would be in the large calibers. In 
the .22s there is this increase or decrease with 
the result that the range of the cartridge varies 
to a considerable degree. This variation is con- 
siderably increased by the use of more than one 
cartridge. So it is most desirable that one may 
be highly proficient in shooting to shoot only 
one of the .22 calibers. The highest interpreta- 
tion of this statement cannot be comprehended. 
except by systematic and constant practical 
shooting at game. BEVIS. 


THE .303 SAVAGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am not a subscriber 
to your valuable magazine but a frequent reader 


of same, and to my mind the large and small 
caliber discussion is most interesting. 

In the December issue there was some infor- 
mation about the .303 Savage and .32 Winchester 
Special, given by Mr. Joseph E. Stuckert to en- 
lighten “‘Redskin.”” “J. E. 8.’ says the shoot- 
ing power of the .32 Winchester Special is 
greatly in excess of the .303 Savage. But I 
should like to know how he can arrive at that 
conclusion. The powder charge of these two 
rifles is identical, namely, 29 grs. Laflin & Rand 
W. A. .30-caliber, or DuPont .30-caliber smoke- 
less rifle powder. “J. E. 8.”’ states that the .32 
Special has a 210-foot higher velocity than the 
.303. Let us compare the ery of these two 
bullets. “J. E. S.”’ gives us the weight of the 
.32 Special soft-point bullet as 170 grs., but he 
does not tell us that the soft-point bullet of the 
Savage make weighs 190 and the U. M. C. bullet 
19% grs., for the .303 rifle. He only says that 
the .303 has a 10-gr. heavier bullet, but mark, 
this is the full-patched 180 grs., the .32 Special 
full metal patched being only 165 grs. The .32 
Special may have a little higher velocity, and 
for an all-around rifle it may be a little more 
handy, than the ,303, as it can be reloaded with 
black powder and lead bullets. However, I do 
not believe in shooting a lead bullet out of a 
crimped shell. 

The Savage reloading tools are very handy, 
as any variety of bullet may be used by adjust- 
ment of the tool. I think the .303 a splendid all- 
around gun, as it has a long range, flat trajec- 
tory and enough shocking power for any game. 
The long bullet is covered with the metal patch 
nearly the entire length of it, thus assisting its 
penetration when striking large bones. I never 
saw the bullets:go to pieces yet, like Mr. Fig- 
gins has. Neither have I had to back through a 
cliff from a black bear, as Mr.- Wooster did. 
Still I think L have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing as ugly-looking bears here in British Colum- 
bia as there are down in Arkansaw. 

HUNTER 


THE HIGHER POWERS FOR BIG GAME 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am a constant reader 
of your magazine and like it very much. The 
large and small caliber discussion interests me 
very much and that is why I like your magazine 
better than all others. I have had considerable 
experience in using a rifle and hunting big game 
and know by experience that the .30-30 is a good 
gun, but I have shot deer at short range with 
soft-nose bullets and had the jacket separate 
from the bullet without doing much damage: 
and again I have shot the same game and kille¢ 
it clean. But for large game, such as elk, bear, 
ete., a larger, high-power gun would be more 
sure. Any reasonable man that has had gun ex- 
perience knows that a .30-40, .35 Special, or .405 
will give better results on large game than a 
.30-30. I now own a .303 Savage. It is a good 
gun and accurate, but if I were buying a gun 
to-morrow to hunt large bear, etc., it would be 
a more powerful rifle. In reloading my own 
ammunition I prefer a slower twist than a ten- 
inch twist. or extensive target shooting a 
slower-twist rifle is much cleaner. But for 
game shooting there is nothing that compares 
with the high-power rifle. from .30-40 up. For 
medium game a .32 Special carbine is a nice, 
light, handy gun, and quite accurate. The prac- 
tical work of hunting game in the mountains, 
and shooting at a mark or into wood, and cut- 
ting the bullet out, are two different thipes, 

4. . 


ENDORSES “RAWHIDE’S” IDEAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been greatly in- 
terested in the article on the large and small 


ealiber. also those on six-shooters. There is 
more “horse sense’’ in the articles on six-shoot- 
ers in the last three or four issues of Outdoor 
Life than I have ever read before in my life. 
‘“‘Rawhide’s’’ ideas and his cut of a practical 
six-shooter is absolutely correct in every par- 
ticular. 








The best “grip’’ that was ever put on a six- 
shooter was the old Remington and Colt as 
made in their old powder-and-ball revolvers and 
later made by the Colt company in their Fron- 
tier. Smith Wesson used to make a .22-caliber 
seven-shot revolver on similar lines that was the 
best shape and best shooting .22-caliber that 
was ever made. I have owned and used twelve 
or fifteen revolvers of different makes and cali- 
bers. Among them was a .44-caliber Remington 
powder-and-ball, a .32-44 S. & W. target revol- 
ver, and a .32-20 Colt. The best-balanced gun of 
them all was the .44-caliber Remington. 

I had the chamber of my .32-44 fixed to take 
the .22 5S. & W. rifle shell. It was as pretty a 
shooting arm as I ever saw, but the shape of 
the stock or grip—and balance—was not there 

A gun built on the lines as suggested by 
‘“‘Rawhide" and others with a solid frame. sin- 
gle-acting, .38 Special cartridge, 30 to 32 ozs 
~ even 7%-in. barrel, is a winner and will 
sell. 

The western cow-puncher comes pretty near 
knowing what's in a gun, and when almost to a 
man they would select the old Remington or 
Colt’s, Frontier shape, it’s a wonder that the 
Colt and S. & W. companies have brought out 
such “‘shapes”’ as they have in the last twenty- 
five years—and all of them double-acting guns 
too. 

I cannot see any reason why a gun of ‘‘Raw- 
hide’s’’ model cannot be made throughout of 
nickel steel. so as to use higher-powered ammu- 
nition, if a person wanted to, instead of using it 
in such arms as the Luger, Colt and Mauser 
automatic pistols. 

When the 8S. & W. company or Colts get out 
a new six-shooter on the above lines I will get a 
new gun. H. P. PETTIT. 









































A STRAIGHT-PULL MANNLICHER. 





Editor Outdoor Life—In your March issue I 

notice a letter from Mr. Kloeber, asking for in- 
formation regarding a straight-pull Mannlicher. 
I think from his description the weapon is un- 
doubtedly an Austrian military 8 m.m. rifle. The 
cartridge is the true 8 m.m. The one manufac- 
tured over here by our companies is really the 
German 7.9 m.m. government cartridge and so 
called abroad. The true 8 m.m. is a rimmed 
shell. It is one of the finest sporting cartridges 
imaginable. The bullet weighs 244 gers. or 6 ers. 
less than the .35 Winchester. The muzzle ve- 
locity is 2,000 muzzle-feet per second. Strange to 
say, with all this power the cartridge is excep- 
tionally pleasant to shoot. 
My gun weighs under seven pounds. yet the 
recoil is distinctly less than with a .30-30. If 
Mr. Kloeber would like, I could send him an 
meaty cartridge to try in the chamber of his 
rifle. 

I think you make a mistake in quoting Mr 
Funke as agent for the Mannlicher rifles. His 
agency. I believe, is for the Haenel. which uses 
the Mannlicher action, but is not made by 
Mannilicher Waffenfabrik at Steyn. I cannot 
speak too highly of the Austrian 8 m.m. as a 
sporting weapon. J. H. P. HOWARD. 

Box 290, San Mateo, Calif. 





























We have received from Thomas L. Lewis, 
secretary of the Union Gun Club of San Fran- 
cisco, the program of their 1905 shooting season 
which runs from March 19th to September 17th 
inclusive, the shoots being held on the third 
Sunday of each month. A big live bird and pic- 
nic shoot is scheduled for April 30th. 

Traverse City, Mich., will hold a trap 
shooting tournament on July 6th and 7th, at 
which $220 in guaranteed added money is 
offered. The S. F. Saxton, Hdw. Co., of Tra- 
verse City will give further information. 
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FOR A NEW BULLET. 


Editor Outdoor Life—After some correspon- 
dence the Ideal Manufacturing Co. has agreed 
to get out the new .25-caliber bullet suggested 
by me in your March issue, on receipt of six or- 
ders for the same. The new bullet 


is to be so 


shaped as to prevent receding into the shell 
when using smokeless powders in repeating 
rifles, and weigh about 86 grs. Such a bullet 
when properly hardened, can be used with a 
comparatively large charge of ‘“‘Sharpshooter 
powder. thus combining flat trajectory with in- 
creased killing power, and will, I think, be ap- 


use the .25- 


preciated by most sportsmen who 
caliber rifle for small game. 

As Iam a strangerin this city (Denver) 
it will not be possible for me to obtain the 
necessary six orders, so I suggest that those 
interested write at once to the Idcal Mfg. Co 
New Haven, Conn. I have asked them topub 
lish a cut of my bullet so that riflemen may 
be better able to judge of its merits. The pri 
will be $1.50 if made to cut off at base ind 
$2 to cut off at point. am strongly in fay 
of the latter CHARLES L. SMITH 


) 


MAUSER AND OTHERS COMPARED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the February 
number of Outdoor Life Mr. Perry E. Kent 
has contributed an interesting articie on the 
Mauser rifle, cal. 7 mm., and I wish to 
that I have the same high opinion of 
fle, both asa hunting and target gun 

I have never been able, though, to put ten 
shots in a 3-inch circle. The accompanying 
target is the best I have accomplished witha 
Mauser sporting rifle. As a game gun—such 
is for moose, caribou, and deer, which are 
ibundant in this part of the country, viz., St 


state 
this ri- 





Ten shots at 200 yards, reduced from 9% in. 


Louis and Lake counties, state of Minnesota 
the gun has never failed me once, but I must 
admit that I have failed frequently. 

I purchased imported ammunition and do no! 
have to ‘“‘doctor’’ my bullets, as the Germa? 
makers have a bullet on the market whic! 
comes very close to the shape of bullet whic! 
Mr. Kent has devised and described 

Perhaps a comparison of the Mauser rifles 
cal. 7 m.m. and 8 m.m., with the new Springfield 
magazine rifle, model of 1908, and the Krag 
30, will not be out of place, and it shows that 
the 7 m.m. cartridge is well nigh at the top 
notch: 











—-Velocity at-—, 









—Trajectory at——_— 


Muzzle. 1,00 yds. 200 yds. 
New Springfield coce mae ft. 958 ft. 4.00 in. 
i” ie Serr 2.005 ft. 901 ft. 5.25 in. 
Mauser, 7 m.m. ....... 2,388 ft. 
Mauser, 8 m.m. ....... 2,145 ft. 906 ft. 5.00 in. 





—Penetration at 





Energy 


600 yds. 1,000 yds. 53 ft. 39.36 ft At Muzzle 
4ft. 9in. Q20ft. 54.7 in. 2.518 ft. Ibs 
6ft.llin. 25 ft. 42.8 in. 1,972 ft. lbs 
4ft. 3 in. 55.12 in 2,189 ft. lbs 
6ft. 6in. 23 ft. 49.18in. 2,315 ft. lbs 


A. F. LUTTER. 
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ABOUT PROJECTILES. 


Editor Outdoor Life—A number of years 
have passed since the small-bore high-pressure 
smokeless firearms have come into use. As I re- 
member, the first was the well-known single- 
shot Winchester taking the .30-40 U. 5S. cart- 
ridge. Many men thought this a great rifle, be- 
cause of its flat trajectory, long range and great 
penetration. Then the time came when they 
started to hunt game with this great rifle, but 
it was a disappointment because the game 
would not drop. The factories soon decided that 
a change was necessary, and adopted a projec- 
tile which left some lead exposed—the same as 
we now call our soft-nose bullet. This bullet 
has to-day great killing power in most any 
small-bore high-pressure rifle. 

At the very start I used a small-bore—a 
Mannlicher—but found that the soft-nose bullet 
expanded too much. The killing power was 
there, but not penetration enough. When a deer 
was killed that was standing quartering I sel- 
dom found a hole where the bullet came out. 
A great many may think it is all right when 
only the killing power is there. This may be 
all right in many cases, but in more it is not, 
when the bullet doesn’t penetrate sufficiently 

Such work is a disadvantage if a man hap- 
pens to be hunting deer, for instance, early in 
the fall. when no snow is on the ground. If he 
gets a shot at a deer and doesn’t happen to put 
the bullet just where he wants to, the small en- 
trance hole closes, while on the other side the 
bullet had made no hole. being lodged against 
the skin. No blood coming from such a wound, 
the result is that coyotes get something to eat. 

The cartridge companies ought to place a 
bullet on the market with very little lead ex- 
posed, say about one-twelfth the length of bul- 
let—a lead nose. The last few years I have 
used a Mannlicher. with this kind of bullet. and 
had splendid results. About five years ago I 
met a hunter who said he put five shots into a 
deer, none of which came out. He used a .30-30 
gun. 

The time may come when the lubricated 
wire-patched bullet will be used a great deal, 
but up to date this bullet is not perfect for 
every rapid-twist rifle. A short time ago I sent 
for a sample box of twenty-five cartridges. 7 
m.m.. S. M. In testing I could not hit a 10x12 
inch board at 8 yds. I shortened the distance 
to 40 yds., and found every bullet had key-holed 
My rifle could not be blamed for it, as it was in 
fine condition. 

I hope the metal-patched. and also the wire- 
patched, projectiles will be improved upon yet. 


NICHOL PREHN 


I could recite many similar cases. 


A LITTLE GUN TALK. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The number of accli- 
dents that occur so frequently from the careless 
handling of firearms lead many to imagine that 
all kinds of precaution is necessary if they, as 
well as the neighbors in their immediate vicin- 

would live a small portion of the three- 
score and ten years that we hear so much 
about. Some people are so very careful in the 
handling of guns that they are actually care- 
less, and yet it would usually be useless to trv 
to convince them that such was the case. There 
are those that would as soon take poison as to 
have a loaded gun in camp or the house, and 
there are some that have used firearms all 
their lives and yet when hunting will never 
carry a cartridge in the chamber of their rifle: 
and when an opportunity to shoot presents it- 
self, this over-careful man. being rattled. in 
attempting to throw a cartridge forward and 
making some awkward move. discharges his 
gun and then wonders how such a thing could 
have happened when he had always been so 
careful. 

I remember once, when with my .44 Colt’s 
six-shooter buckled on and probably looking 
pretty fierce—though I can assure any one that 
ordinarily I am a most inoffensive “critter’’—I 
met a lady acquaintance who, as we neared 
each other, stopped suddenly and asked: ‘Oh, 


dear me! Is that horrible, terrible, awful gun 
loaded?’ I answered her that it was, but that 
it wasn’t in the habit of “going off’ unless sent. 
whereupon she—poor creature—wrung her hands 
till the hide slipped and implored me to unload 
so she could pass in safety; and the funny part 
of it all was that she was in dead earnest. 

It's astonishing how often one will see per- 
sons that should know better that “just for 
fun’’ will point a gun at another, and when re- 
minded of the accidents that sometimes follow 
such a proceeding, will look wise and say 
quickly, ‘‘’Tain’t loaded."” Then there are those 
that have a morbid desire to look into the muz- 
zle of every old shooting iron in sight, just as 
if they thought it possible to see anything of in- 
terest down there, and the number that have 
met a bullet or charge of shot, willing to meet 
them more than half way, in an endeavor to 
satisfy their curiosity, is an old story. Then 
you will find plenty of men that have a habit 
of leaning their guns against the wall or any 
convenient place for it to fall down and shoot 
everything within range. for if it should fall it 
may usually be expected to “go off,”’ and if so 
you have only to look around to find that it 
landed somewhere and probably killed a ‘“‘crit- 
ter’’ of some sort. This habit of leaning guns 
against the wall may be considered one of the 
most dangerous and careless proceedings, and 
the man that will leave a gun in this way where 
there are children must be, as I once heard a 
Swede say, ““Grazy in his head.’’ 

The man that shoots a prospect hole through 
himself in dragging his gun, muzzle first, 
through the fence after him, is so often in evi- 
dence at the graveyard that it’s hardly neces- 
sary to mention him here, but to advise shoot- 
ers to always keep the muzzles of their guns 
***tother’’ way would probably be good advice. 

There are some six-shooter fiends that will 
carry one chamber in their guns empty for the 
hammer to rest on, thereby converting a six- 
shot gun into a five, because they do not realize 
that by carrying the hammer in the safety- 
notch their safety would be assured. Of course 
this has no reference to the revolvers with re- 
bounding lock. 

The man that thoroughly understands the 
subject will have few if any accidents, and he, 
you will find, is the man that always has his 
gun loaded. magazine full and cartridge in 
chamber, but uses a little common sense in con- 
nection with it. If a hammer gun (I am speak- 
ing of rifles—all of the shotguns worth having 
have rebounding locks), he carries it at half- 
cock, while if a hammerless, when hunting. at 
full-cock, but with safety on, and consider 
them as safe as so much wood. There are some 
users of the Savage that find no use for the 
safety and will throw it away, for the man that 
is familiar with this rifle will place three fingers 
through the lever, which he will lower by pres- 
sure of the back of his fingers until a “‘click’’ 
‘s heard, which indicates the sear has snapped 
into place; and closing the lever his gun is 
cocked, and as this can be accomplished as 
quickly, or nearly so, as cocking a hammer 
gun, it obviates the necessity of carrying the 
gun cocked. Some seem not to realize that the 
hammer to the Savage can be let down without 
snapping. but it is only necessary to hold the 
trigger back as the level is closed. Others con- 
sider it a five-shot gun, not knowing that a 
sixth cartridge can be placed in the breech- 
opening, and on closing the lever it will be 
forced into the chamber. I have seen among 
men that had used these guns. and also the 
30-40 Winchester that were surprised to find 
that they had been using a six-shot gun so 
long and didn’t know it. In the Winchester the 
better way probably. is to drop the sixth cart- 
ridge directly into the chamber and with the 
thumb of the left hand hold the top cartridge 
in magazine down as lever is closed. 

In using the Lee straight-pull if left with 
a cartridge in the chamber it will have to be 
left cocked, as I know of no way to let the 
hammer down to this gun except by snapping. 
and if it is left cocked around the house or 
camp the safety should always be on. When 
hunting with the .22 automatic Winchester the 
gun can be carried cocked with safety on, but 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES 


are well-known to every sportsman—boy or 


man. 


Manly boys instinctively want a gun, 


and they find U. M. C. .228 most accurate and 
satisfactory for killing foxes, crows, weasels, 


wood-chucks and other pests. 


The big game hunter learns that U. M.C. 
cartridges for large calibre sporting rifles also 
are of the same unexcelled quality—U. M. 


quality. 


U. M. C. means “ The Best.’’ 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


Agency, Bridgeport, Conn. 
313 Broadway, 


New York City. 


Depot, 


86 First St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 








around camp or house it will usually be found 
admissible, perhaps, to leave chamber empty 
with hammer down, thereby taking all strain 
off the mainspring. As the operating sleeve 
can be drawn back and allowed to snap forward 
cocking and loading the gun about as quickly as 
an ordinary gun can be cocked, the shooter 
will never lose a shot from not having a load 
forward in this gun. To let hammer down with- 
out snapping, push bolt back with operating 
sleeve until back end of extractor fs even with 
opening inside of receiver; press trigger as bolt 
is allowed to move forward slowly. 

Now in closing I will say that it would seem 
that any man or boy, as familiar with his gun 
as he should be and using ordinary precaution, 
may have his gun loaded at all times ard have 
few if any accidents. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 





THE SUGGESTED COLT MODEL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a letter 
from the Colt’s Pat. F. A. Mfg. Co., concern- 
ing the manufacture of the much-desired me- 
dium size single action revolver, with swing- 
out cylinder, shaped like the old S. A. Army 
Colt, but chambered for .32 W. C. F. and .38 
S. & W. Special cartridges. I think their let- 
ter will be of much interest to all that wish 
such a revolver, . 

Now is the time for all that will buy one 
of these revolvers to write the Colt Company 
about it. A letter from the editor of Outdoor 
Life to the Colt Company asking them to 
make such a_ revolver, would be of much 
effect. The revolver as illustrated by “Raw- 
hide” in the March issue of Outdoor Life, if 
made with sight base and removable front 
sight, will suit most of us shooters. If we 
ean also get this revolver chambered for a 
special .38 Colt cartridge having a straight 


1%-inch shell, holding about twenty-five 
grains black, or its equivalent in smokeless 
powder, with 175-grain flat-nose bullet of 
.375 diameter, it would be preferred by many 
I think this would be an ideal .38 caliber cart- 
ridge for revolvers. 

I think this revolver should have rebound 
ing hammer, or have cylinder latch made to 
half cock hammer when latch is drawn back 
to swing out cylinder, making revolver safe 
against accidental discharge 

E. F 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


GORDON 


Every gun club in the country should note 
that the Indianapolis Gun Club has purchased 
five Blackbird Automatic Club Traps and two 


carloads of Blackbird Targets for the Grand 
American Handicap. This speaks volumes for 
the high quality of these goods and the Hoyt 
Metal Company of St. Louis is to be congratu 
lated on securing their order 


THE FULFORD MEMORIAL. 


The committee hav 
ing charge of the Fulford Memorial Fund 
have contracted with Jenny & Nelbach of 
Utica, N. Y., to erect a monument at a cost of 
$600 to the memory of the late Elijah D. Ful- 
ferd. This monument will be erected on the 
family plot in New Forrest Hill cemetery, 
Utica, N. Y., and will be dedicated on the 
first day of the tournament of the New York 
State Sportsmen’s Association which takes 
place in June. Mr. G. L. Biederman of Utica 
N. Y., has kindly consented to deliver the 
memorial address. 

‘so 


KELLER, Chairman. 
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FAVORS THE NEW GUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life I have read with 
much interest several articles in your maga- 
zine relative to the proposed new model 
single-action swing-out revolver. Being 
quite an enthusiastic shooter with this style 
of gun, it strikes me that the party signed 
“Rawhide” has assembled features in the cut 
submitted that meets with my aproval to a 
a I have always prefered the lines and 
hang of the Colt’s Frontier model, but wish 
a more modern gun with beter facilities for 
loading and extracting The weight of the 
.45 has been an objection, and the caliber re- 
duced to .38 special for smokeless powder, 
with the frame _ proportionately reduced, 
would make an ideal belt gun for target or 


service I hope the manufacturers can see 
their way to produce the gun we want in the 
near future H. A. SPRAGUE. 


WANTS A SWING-OUT S. A. 


Editor Outdoor Life In your late issue I 
Saw a cut of a gun after the old Colt, that 
I used to use back in the sixties, when I 
spent a number of years in the West, and felt 
it a friend to stand by. Now this proposed 
new gun with the modern improvements for 
a .38 smokeless special would fit my hand 
and suit me, and as soon as they are out my 
order will be ready for one ‘ 

have one of the old style now, and do 
some good shooting with it, but I never could 
do the same with the present double-action 
gun One of the young old boys 
MARK KENNICOTT 


TEXAS STATE SHOOT. 


From present indications the State Asso- 
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absolutely safe 


Single Shot $s. 


with a man with a 


works perfectly—still shoots 
accurately ton. 

By use of Military Box Magazine Sys- 
tem it is always loaded and the automat ic 
stop tells when last c 
Special Savage feature. Hammerless 


Price of Little Sav age Repeate 


20. If your dealer won't accommodate 
we will deliver, charges paid, on rec eipt of price. 
I ry your dealer first but write us to-day for Catalogue. 
No savage beast would dare to trifle 


We are Rifle specialists — that’s all we make. ‘ 
Savage Arms Company, 28 Turner St., Utica, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
—ovoe~p erate certo owe oe oe oe Oo oe oe oe ce 
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ciation shoot to be held at Waco, Texas, Apri! 
8th, 19th, and 20th, with preliminary on the 
l7th, will be the largest tournament ever 
held in the state. There will be lined up be- 
tween 100 and 125 shooters from the state, 
besides a good number from other states. The 
marked enthusiasm of the boys over_ this 
shoot is due we are informed by the officers, 
in a great measure to the action of the as- 
sociation at its last meeting in Houston, in 
excluding professionals from competing for 
trophies, prizes and moneys; furthermore to 
the fact that Waco is the most centrally lo- 
cated point in the state and has ample hotel 
facilities for taking care of the crowd. 


BIG COLORADO SPRINGS SHOOT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Colorado 
Springs Gun Club, at a recent meeting de- 
cided to hold one of the largest and best 
tournaments of the year, under the manage- 
ment of the Inter-state Association, and ac- 
cordingly under date of February 25th, wired 
to Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary and man- 
ager of the Inter-state Association, as fol- 
lows: “Colorado Springs Gun Club acepts 
dates last three days of August. We guaran- 
tee absolutely one thousand dollars cash for 
added money to program. In addition to 
this amount will give professional averages 
either in cash or suitable trophies.” 

We mean business, and intend to give the 
amateur shooters one of the very best tour- 
naments ever held in the West. The $1,000 
added will be clean, cold cash for amateurs 


only We mean by this that there will be 
no deductions for cups, trophies, etc., should 
we decide to give any. Also, we will not for- 


get the professional shooters. We wish to 
assure them that we appreciate that to them 
and their manufacturing employers is due 
the fact that trap shooting stands in the en- 
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viable position held by it to-day. A little ex- 
perience has taught us that the professional 
earns more besides a regular salary. He has 
earned and justly deserves the consideration 
and best wishes of every amateur. We will 
hang up some good general averages for the 
protessional as an expression of our good 
will. Don't forget that Colorado has the 
greatest scenery in the land. This beautiful 
scenery and light mountain air will cure 
that tired summer feeling. Too, we will ar- 
range to make your stay a pleasant one and 
provide a pleasing trip into the mountains or 
an automobile ride to our canons and refresh- 
ing springs. 

Write H. J. Lawton, secretary, for any in- 
formation concerning our tournament. There 
will be 200 targets to shoot each day A 
little later we will tell you about our pro- 
gram events. 

Now all ye good and poor shots, put our 
dates down in your hat—August 29th, 30th, 
3ist. Right under these dates put September 
ith, 6th, 7th and 8th, for Trinidad, Colorado 
at that time will pull off the Grand Western 
Handicap and will give big added money 
which they will announce later. 

JNO. W. GARRETT 

Chairman Tournament and Program Co:n 


A BRIGHT GUN-MAKER. 


Every American sportsman has heard of 
the Baker Gun and Forging Co., of Batavia, 


N. Y., and many have had the pleusure of 





Frederick M. Farwell. 


meeting the secretary of this growing insti- 
M. Farwell. As the 


tution, Mr. Frederick 
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Baker gun and its merits have been exploited 
before in these columns we take pleasure this 
month in saying a few deserving words of 
Mr. Farwell, whose energies and enterprise 
have been in no small degree instrumental in 
the success of the above company during the 
past few years. 

Mr. Farwell is a native of Vermont but a 
considerable portion of his life has been 
passed in the Middle West. When only 17 
years of age he became manager of a bank in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and cashier of another one 
at Osage Mission three years later. While 
with the New England Loan & Trust Com- 
pany in Kansas City he was offered a posi- 
tion with the Equitable Mortgage Company 
in Chicago and within three weeks was made 
assistant secretary and transferred to New 
York City, then appointed traveling auditor 
of the company’s banks and other interests 
in the South and West. Subsequently he was 
engaged in business in Kansas City and Chi- 
cago and was with the American Real Estate 
Company in New York City when, in 1902 
he accepted his present position at Batavia 
Mr. Farwell’s name came prominently be- 
fore the financial world a year ago when, at 
the convention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, held in Los Angeles, Calif., the 
committee appointed by the United States In- 
vestor of Boston awarded $500 to Mr. Far- 
well as that paper’s premium for the best 
essay containing “Suggestions for Banks, 
Bank Officers and Clerks.” There were three 
prizes, $500, $300 and $200 respectively, and 
200 essays were considered. Mr. Farwell’s 
was entitled “Combining Small Banks.’ 





THE AIREDALE. 
C. P. Hubbard of Atlantic, Ia., has sold to 
F. H. Dunlevy, Denver, the Airedale terrier, 
Punch, a great bear hunting dog Mr. Dun- 
levy expects to present this dog to President 
Roosevelt for hunting bear and lion on his 
proposed trip this spring in Colorado 
Mr. Hubbard is justly proud of the aire- 
dale terrier as a breed, having done more to 
perpetuate the species in America than any 
other man. Mr. Hubbard issues an extensive 
catalogue on his kennels (called the Culbert- 
son kennels) and in one paragraph, which 
we quote below, most aptly describes this 
breed: “Of abundant energy and keenness, yet 
he shows no restlessness, but carries himself 
with a self-poise and perfect restraint that is 
a source of pride and pleasure to his owner.” 





A NEW LYMAN SIGHT. 


We have received a letter from the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation of Middlefield, Conn., 
informing us that they have lately accom- 
plished, under their patents, a sight, which 
for the best sighting of the Remington-Lee 
sporting rifle, for instance, they believe to be 
superior. This sight they propose to furnish 
with or without wind gauge. We believe 
there will be a big demand for this sight 
and hope that those of our readers who are 
interested will write for further particulars 
to the manufacturers. 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER. 


The most profitable magazine for the 
hunter, the trapper, the raw fur trader or 
any one who enjoys outdoor sports for profit, 
is the “Hunter-Trader-Trapper,” published at 
Gallipolis, O. It tells where to buy dogs al- 
ready trained to hunt bear, coon, fox, mink, 
skunk, opossum and other animals; tells 
where to sell your raw furs and get full 
value; tells the experiences and hunting 
stories of hunters, trappers and traders. See 
advertisement and special offer to Outdoor 
Life readers in this issue. We can heartily 
recommend it to our class of readers. 
































YOUNG SPORTSMEN—NOTICE. 


It will soon be the season when the sum- 
mer weather will invite and entertain a 
large number of us in the forests and among 
the hills We will mostly be found with our 
zun or rod on such incursions, and will often 
return with game trophies which we will 
want to mount and preserve for our home or 
office decoration To those who would wish 
to learn how to successfully mount their own 
trophies—bird or larger animal—we would 
suggest writing to the Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb., for full particu- 
lars regarding their courses in taxidermy. As 
they are particular friends of the proprietors 
of this magazine, we would ask anyone writ- 
ing to mention Outdoor Life They are 
strictly reliable 


AN ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF BOOT. 


It is with great pleasure that we introduce 
to our readers this month a new boot made by 
our old sportsman-friend, Mr. O. C. Frisbee of 
Jamestown, N. Y. Mr Frisbee’s big game 
stories have appeared in past issues of Out- 
door Life, and more are in manuscript for 
future numbers 

For years Mr. Frisbee (who is a prominent 
iumber dealer of Jamestown, and an old 
hunter) has seen the need of an absolutely 
waterproof boot—as many other of us have— 
and while hunting in Nova Scotia he saw 
moccasins and leather tanned that they 
claimed were waterproof. He bought some 
and found it as claimed. He then looked the 
tanner up and arranged for leather as he 
wanted it After coming home he investi- 


SHELL-CHAMFERING REAMER. 


Many military shooters overlook the 
necessity of chamfering the inner sharp edge 
of the muzzle of the .30-40 Krag shell when 
reloading with cast alloy bullets. It is very 
essential that this should be done to pre- 
vent the sharp edge of the muzzle of the 
shell from cutting or scraping the softer 
bullet when being inserted. 

The ammunition manufacturers performed 
this operation on all shells before the metal- 
lic-covered bullets were used and they con- 
tinue to do so in all cases where the hard 


gated the matter and decided to go ahead. He 
will use the same preparation for filling the 
leather that the tanner in Nova Scotia gave 
him, and nothing but the best of leather will 
be used and the best workmanship employed 
He promises to make the best boot it is possi- 
ble to manufacture, and will guarantee it to 
be waterproof He will make twenty-eight 
different styles of boots and shoes and four- 
teen different styles of moccasins; also 
sportsman’s gloves and fine shields for 
mounting game heads. The style of Mr. Fris- 
bee’s company is The National Waterproof 
Boot Co. We can vouch for his reliability and 
hope our readers who are interested will 
write him, mentioning Outdoor Life. His ad 
appears in this issue. 


Mr. Haberlein, author of The Amateur 
Trainer, received the following letter re- 
cently: “I note what you say about profes- 
sional trainers having sprung into existence 
by adapting your system of training. I can 
readily believe such to be the case, and I 
think so well of your system that I tave in- 
structed two of our trainers to use your sys- 
tem on all of our dogs, regardless of the 
fact that they have been training by their 
own system in the past. The many dogs that 
I have seen trained by your system were the 
most tractable dogs with which I have ever 
had anything to do, and my reason for re- 
quiring our trainers to take up your system 
in preference to their own, is that I want a 
good system used for all our dogs that will 
be uniform, and not have one dog trained 
one way and others another way.”-—Philip 
Harrison, 2 and 4 Stone St., New York City. 


metal covered bullets are to be used. They 
have, however, dropped the operation as a 
saving to themselves in shells where the 
metal-covered bullets are used. 

These shells, however, should be chamfer- 
reamed when they are to be reloaded with 
cast bullets. The cut here illustrates a handy 
implement for doing that work, made by the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., of New Haven, Conn. The 
reamer is made of tool steel, hardened, tem- 
pered and ground to the proper shape. The 
shells require to be reamed but once. That 
once, however, should be done to insure the 
best work. The price of reamer is $1. 


{DEAL SHELL 


sp 
= CHAMFERING REAMER 


30-40 





A METAL-BLADE OAR. 
We have received from the Bailey Co., 220 
2ist St., Detroit, Mich., the following letter 
concerning a new metal blade oar, which they 
are making: 
“We are about to place upon the market a 
steel bladed oar, galvanized, of which we 
have sent you a cut thinking perhaps that 


you might be interested in explaining a new 
venture in the manufacture of oars. 

“This blade is made of sheet steel cor- 
rugated, and expanded in such a way as to 
make the blade hollow, and thus buoyant, and 
is attached to the handle by a rubber gasket 
covered with a metal band; the entire blade 
being galvanized inside and out so that it is 
absolutely air-tight.” 





— 
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Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL QUARTS*32° 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US 


OUR OFFE We will ship you, express prepaid, four full quarts of HAYNER’S 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20. Try it and If you don’t find 

it all right and as good as you can get from anybody else at any price, send It back at our 
expense and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. That’s fair, isn’t It? Bear in mind 
this offer is backed by a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full and the 
proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success. We are regularly 
supplying over a quarter of a million satisfied customers, convincing evi- 
dence that our whiskey pleases, and that we do just as we say. You run 
absolutely no risk in accepting our offer, for you get your money back If 
you are not satisfied with the whiskey after trying it. We ship in a plain, 
sealed case; no marks to show what’s Inside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Oregon, Utah, Wash. or 
Wyo,, must be on the basis ons ‘4 des ARTS for #4. 00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 QUARTS 
for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREP. 


Every quart of pdorng we sell is made at our own distillery, and our entire 
roduct is sold direct to consumers, many Ena the dealers’ big profits and avoid- 
ng all chance of adulteration. No matter how much you pay you cannot get any- 
thing purer or better than HAYNER WHISKEY and yet it costs only ae — 
four full quarts and we pay the express charges. Satisfaction ranteed 
money refunded by first mail. Distillery, Troy, io. Established thos. 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE. 


* THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by freight 
prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by ordering 
9 ouartea. 



















































THE IMPROVED 
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KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME Is Stamped 





































CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
slips, tears, nor unfastens 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


EASY 





Send 
50c. for Silk, 

25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair 












ALWAYS 








ANNOUNCEMENT FROM COLT’S. 


We have received a letter from the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., dated March 7, in which they say: 
“About April Ist we shall be in position to 
supply the trade with our New Army re- 
volver adopted to the calibers .32-20 W. C. F 
cartridge. There has been an increasing de- 
mand for a solid-frame “swing-out” cylinder 
revolver to take this cartridge.” 

This news will come as pleasing informa- 
tion to the many revolver shooters who have 
hoped the Colt’s company would soon manu- 
facture a revolver in the style mentioned. 


MARBLE’S FIELD CLEANER. 


In the Marble ad. this month is described 
their new field cleaner, which most of our 
readers will be interested in. The cord style 
of cleaner is really the only kind that should 
be used in a rifle, and this one is exactly in 
accordance with our own ideas. It is durable, 
cheap, serviceable—the three important 
requisites. Write for information and circu- 


lars to the Marble Safty Ax Co., Gladstone, 
Mich 
FISHING TACKLE BOXES. 
Absolutely the nobbiest and handiest 


things in fishing tackle boxes are those made 
by F. Cortez Wilson & Co., of Chicago and 
described in 


their catalog (section No. 10). 
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These handy articles are shown in this cata- 
log in nine different styles ranging in price 
from $1.25 to $13.25 each. No fisherman 
should be without a tackle box. It is as 
necessary to him as is the pannier to the 
packer. The Wilson goods—sheet metal out- 
ing supplies, minnow pails, shell boxes, camp 
stoves, etc.—are famous for their excellence. 
Be sure and write for catalog describing any 
of these articles you want—and mention 
Outdoor Life. Their ad. of camp stoves ap- 
pears in this issue. 





NEW SAVAGE CATALOGUE. 


The Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y., 
have just issued an exceedingly beautiful 
catalogue, which reflects the high quality of 
their products in every way. Many new 
Savage rifles are shown—in fact, there are 
six or seven of these, together with several 
new lines of ammunition. Any sportsman 
does himself an injustice not to send for this 
catalogue, which should be designated cata- 
logue No. 15, enclosing a stamp and mention- 
ine Sutdeor Life. Believe us, it is worth 
whlie, 








STEVENS SHOTGUN CLEANER. 






We take pleasure in illustrating herewith 
the Stevens shotgun cleaner; one cut showing 
the cleaner itself and the other the method of 
using same. The price of this accessory was 
formerly 50c, but has lately been reduced to 









35c. This cleaner is manufactured of brass 
and is indestructible. It can be used for 10, 
12, or 16-gauge guns, and its manifold fea- 
tures are such that no owner of a shotgun 
should be without one. For further particu- 
lars write the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





HYGIENE AIR MATTRESSES. 


In our advertising columns this month we 
are pleased to display the advertisement of 
the Metropolitan Air Goods Co., of Reading, 
Mass. The principal attention of this com- 
pany has been devoted to manufacturing a 
perfect hygienic mattress that would be 
equally valuable in the home and the hospital. 
This is in reality a pneumatic mattress, and 
is made as strong and durable as any hair 
mattress. No one who has never slept on a 
pneumatic cushion can conceive the pleasure 
and comfort to be derived by using such a 
mattress. For catalog fully describing these 
som write to the company, mentioning this 
notice. 





The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., of 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., have issued a circular 
showing thirty-seven record targets made at 
the annual tournament of the .22-Caliber Rifle 
easee st the United States at Pittsburg, 
an. -20. 
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The greatest event in 1904, 
The GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, 


was won with “[nfallible.”’ 


During this meeting “INFALLIBLE” also won 
High General Average, while “Schultze”’ 


won the Preliminary Handicaps and 
“EC.” The Consolation Handicap. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY. 











WESTERN CIGARS FOR WESTERN SMOKERS. 


ANTLER, CORDOVE, S. B. and M. 


MADE FOR THE ALTITUDE. 


CORDOVE 


SCHIELE BROS. & MORELAND, Manufacturers, HIGH GRADE CIGARS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 











TROUT FISHING, 


The Best in Colorado, 


AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colo, So. Ry., 
Platte Canon, 6 miles 
from Denver. 


8,000 ft. elevation. In heart of the 
Rockies. Fish:ng in lake or stream 
Telegraph station and long distance 
telephone. Retes $2.50 a day Spe 
cial rates to families by the week 

ame abounds in the neighborhood 
and the hunter has good use for his 
gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is 
at its best here, and every streamilet 
that joins issue with the larger offers 
rare opportunities for sport. Geneva 
Creek, with its national reputation 
amoung anglers, is within walking 
distance. 

Address for further particulars, 


D. N. CASSELL. 
Cassell’s P.O. Colo, 








OUTDOOR 


$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


With a desire to help their students, also 
start a littie friendly rivalry as to who can 
produce the best picture for advertising pur- 
poses after studying their lessons, the Cali- 
tornia College of Photography of Palo Alto, 
Calif., have opened a contest in which $50 is 
offered as first prize, $25 for second, $15 as 
third, $5 for fourth, and $5 for fifth. The 
contest June 15, 1905 Write for cir- 
cular further describing the conditions 


closes 


NOTES. 


The right kind of a bait is of 
portance to the fisherman No 
wishes to reach the acme of his art should 
fail to investigate the merits of an article 
with which others have been successful, Fol- 
lowing is a letter from J. A. Cruikshank of 
New York city: “The writer has just received 
another demonstration of the remarkable 
taking quality of Dowagia¢ baits On the 
Dowagiac minnow I took in day a large 
mouth and a small mouth black bass, white 
perch, sun fish and hornpout The points ot 
superiority of this minnow ire fully ex- 
plained in a descriptive circular (with point- 
ers on practical bait issued by the 
manufacturer, James Heddon & Son, Dowa- 
giac, Michigan Mention Outdoor Life when 
you write to these parties 


great 
one 


im- 
who 


one 


casting) 


We have been advised 
unprecedented rush of orders for Stevens- 
Duryea gasoline automobiles, as a result of 
the recent New York and Chicago automobile 
shows, the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. have 
been necessitated to run their factories bo: 
day and night in order to complete the many 
cars now in course of construction They 
have enlarged their manufacturing plant, 
ing compelled to do so because of the increas- 
ing popularity of their well-known make, and 
are now in better position than ever to carry 
on the manufacture of their 7-Horse-power 
model “L” runabout, and a new notable addi- 
tion to their output, model “R"”, 20-Horse 
power, 4-cylinder, 1905 Touring Car 


that owing to the 


In this issue, in the 
Sportsmen’s Novelty Co 
Chicago, there is described the Mack Automatic 
Weed-Deflecting Bait. which is one of the best 
devices of this kind ever patented for trolling 
ind casting. These baits come in six sizes of 
spoons, with hooks of size to correspond. The 
Nos. 1 to 5 (the smallest) sell at 30 cents each, 
while the larger sizes sell at 40 cents each. We 
have been favored with some samples of these 
lures, and can frankly state that they look to be 
exceptionally fine articles for the fisherman's 
use. All their baits are feathered. Hooks with- 
ut feathers are not sold by them 


advertisement of the 


> 


Calumet Ave 


H. Thien, one of our Milwaukee subscribers 
sends us clippings from the local papers of that 
city covering discussions on the pro anf con of 
using ferrets for hunting From -the 
sportsman’s standpoint there need be no” dis- 
cussion on this topic, as it is recognized every- 
where as one of the most cruel of practices, and 
almost on a par with “wirine’’ rabbits out of 
their holes, so commonly employed by heartless 
people with no sympathy for these animals 


T ibbits 


Among the many trolling baits on the mar- 
ket none are more worthy of notice than those 
made by the J. T. Buel Co.. of Whitehall. N. Y 
Their baits are light and strong, the smallest 
sizes being able to hold the largest fish. Their 
Nos. 2 and 3 fly spoons are most admirably 
suited for salmon fishing. Their ad. appears in 
this number and by writing them our readers 
will find the company most obliging in answer- 
ing inquiries concerning their line 

Mr. A. L. Aumack of Bridgeton, N. J., 


shooting U. M. C. Nitro Club shells, proved tha 
he is an amateur of high standing on February 
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22d. when he broke 97-115 under hard conditions. 
His score was only two birds behind the highest 
professional. At St. Louis, Mo., February 19th, 
Mr. F. C. Riehl made a run of 114 straight in a 
blinding snowstorm and finished the progran 
with the score 146-150—97 1-3 per cent. U. M. C. 
Arrow shells. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement in _ this 
month's issue of 8S. Howarth, the trout fly man- 
ufacturer of Florissant, Colo. Mr. Howarth has 
been making flies for forty yeas, and his work 
is pronounced by experts very fine. He received 
gold medal at the St. Louis Fair for the excel- 
lence of his flies. 

Mr. F. C. Riehl won the Coultersville, LiL, 
tournament, February 21-22, by the score of 
255-270—94 per cent. The way Mr. Riehl has 
been smashing targets lately with U. M. C 
shells leads one to believe that blizzard weather 
does not materially affect his eyesight. 

Mr. E. W. Arnold and Mr. Henry Anderson 
shooting their Lefever guns, tied for high ama- 
teur average at the shoot held at Hoisington 
Kansas, February 22d and 23d. Send to Lefever 
Arms Co... Syracuse, N. Y., for one of their new 
1905 catalogues. 

C. P. Hubbard of Atlantic, lowa,*came over 
to the dog show in Denver on March 2-4 with a 
string of Airedale terriers (the first ever shown 
in Denver) and of course scooped up all the 
prizes—three firsts and three seconds. 





Mounting a 
Wild-Cat, 


a 


see,’ “i e) J Rv fT 
-ARN TAXIDERMY BY | 
S rtsmen WHY NOT MOUNT YOUR 
po OWN TRUPHIES. 
During the shooting season you will secure many fine birds and 
animals. Mount them for your home and den. Save taxidermist's 
bills. Eajoy your spare time and iwcagass Tour rmcomE 
Ir rays. Hundreds of leading sportemen have taken our course, 
and are paying all gun and sporting expenses by selling their 
mounted specimens and doing work for others. You can do as well 
If you want the most profitable of all ‘‘side lines,” Laans taxrpEaer. 
We can teach you svwam. Our rates are reasonable, and we Pusi- 
TIVELY evasanTEE success. Endorsed by sil leading sporting magea- 
zines in America. 1 rou a&@ a HUNTER, angler or nature lover, you 


will be interested in our sew catatoe. Its yours for the asking 
WRITE FOR OWE TODAT 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, inc. 


Suite 64, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
The Only School of Taxidermy in the World 











Highest award at St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Adopted by Goverments of United 
States, Canada and England. 15 models 
to select from. Catalogue free. 

Safe, Light, Hand.ome, Compact. 
eg Sezd fcr 
Must’d 


ACME. FOLDING MOAT € Chee Fe 


“The Nimrods 
Ta. 


Or, How tu Huwt anp Suoor.’’ Great book for pro- 
fessionals as well as amateurs. Profusely illustrated. 
The Game Laws explained in full. Blank Hunting 
Permits and suggestions for hunters and sportsmen. 
Blank Record Pages for shot-cun and rifle. Portraits 
gar and records of the expert trap and rifle shots of 





theday. Send 25, to the author, J. B. SIDERS 
DaYrTor, O10, and get book by return mail 





